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>Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, who writes 
for our pages America’s Philippine Vic- 
tory, is the author of the best sellers, 
I Saw The Fall Of The Philippines and 
Mother America. He was aide-de-camp 
to General Douglas MacArthur on 
Bataan, Corregidor, and Australia and 
is now Minister of Information and 
Public Relations in the War Cabinet 
of the Commonwealth Government of 
the Philippines in Washington, D. C. 
He has just completed a lecture tour 
through 353 American cities, traveling 
more than 60,000 miles and delivering 
411 lectures, all in one year. 


> James B. Connolly was born in South 
Boston, Mass. From his first book, Out 
Of Gloucester, he has been famed for 
his stories of the sea. His short stories 
have appeared in Scribner’s, Collier's, 
Saturday Evening Post, Harper’s, Red 
Book, etc. This month he contributes 
The Last Of The Five Masters. 


> Brother Joseph F. Jannings, S.M., re- 
turned to America on the last exchange 
voyage of the Gripsholm. He has spent 
twenty-five years in China and Japan as 
a Catholic educator. During the past 
four years he has been in close contact 
with our Missionaries in Peking. 


> Helen Walker Homan, whose books, 
among which is By Post To The 
Apostles, have met such favor, presents 
A Letter To General Washington. She 
was born in Helena, Montana, was 
educated at Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Passionnat Cyrano in Lausanne, Switz- 
erland. Having received the degree of 
LL.B. at the New York University Law 
School, and having passed the New 


York State Bar Examination, she de- - 


cided to pursue a literary career. 


> Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D., 


was born in Kansas City, Kansas. At_ 


present the Director of the Family Life 
Bureau of the N. C. W. C., he is also 
Associate Professor in the School of So- 
cial Sciences, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


> William P. Carney of the New York 
Times was foreign correspondent in 
Europe for many years. He received 
much notice during the Spanish Civil 
War for the accuracy, truthfulness, and 
balance of his cables. 
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An Important Kole 


SINCE February is Catholic Press Month, it is well 
to recall at this time that the Catholic Press has an 
important role to play in our religious and national 
life during these days of war and of postwar planning. 

If the peace that follows this war is to be lasting, it 
must be a Christian peace, it must be based on sound 
principles of justice and charity. To establish such a 
peace will be no easy accomplishment. The United 
States will have a major part—if not the major part— 
to play in this task, and the Catholic Press of this 
country has an essential function to fulfill in keeping 
Christian principles constantly before our eyes. 

A large portion of the secular press has adopted a 
policy of silence in all matters that might cause the 
slightest disagreement among the United Nations; it 
has shown a weak-kneed willingness to overlook 
wrongs because the wrongdoer is an ally. 

It is true that there should be no loosening of the 
bonds of unity that bind together the United Nations 
and no slackening of our common effort to achieve 
victory. In this matter we believe that there is essen- 
tial agreement. 

Presuming this fundamental principle as indisput- 
able, we believe that there is need at present for un- 
trammeled, candid, and public discussion of postwar 
settlements and especially of the principles that will 
be embodied in the international organization that 
will surely be set up after the war. In fact, we are con- 
vinced that one of our greatest dangers is that the 
end of the war may find us prepared psychologically 
to underwrite a peace that violates fundamental 
Christian principles and as a result will contain in 
it the seeds of another war. 


As AN example of one of the many problems that 
will face us, take the matter of colonies. Surely we 
are agreed that colonial peoples have rights. When 
and under what circumstances have they a right to 
independence? Just how are their rights going to be 
protected in the postwar world? 

We have no desire to insist that anyone preside 
over the liquidation of the British, French, Belgian, or 
Dutch empires. But on the other hand we have every 
right to insist that we should not be asked to under- 
write a peace and to lend our power and prestige to 
an international organization that does not provide 
justice for all. Our Christian consciences as well as 
our Declaration of Independence tell us that “All men 
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are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In this matter we Americans are not mere theorists 
or dreamy-eyed idealists. In a period of forty years 
we trained the Filipinos in local and national self- 
government and fitted them for the freedom and inde- 
pendence we are granting them. We showed the 
world that it can be done. 


IN VIEW of our record we have every right to insist 
that the postwar settlements should provide that a 
nation may retain a colony only when its people are 
incapable of governing themselves, and even then 
that provision be made for education in self-govern- 
ment with ultimate independence as the goal—and 
within a reasonable time. 

But it is well to remember that the question of 
colonies is but one of many tremendous issues that 
confront us. 

There are times when there is greater danger in 
silence than in speaking out, and we are convinced 
that the present is such a time. Our bishops warned 
us in their statement on peace essentials that “many 
serious men have misgivings that there may be tragic 
compromises and a fateful repudiation of sound 
principles.” 


‘THERE is growing evidence that the Atlantic Charter 
is to serve as mere window dressing and that its prin- 
ciples will be by-passed by powerful and greedy vic- 
tors. In many of our secular publications, the pur- 
veyors of propaganda are already spreading the 
poison gas of hatred and lies over the intended victims. 

The Catholic Press is performing an invaluable 
service in raising these issues, in discussing them 
from the moral viewpoint, and in defending the rights 
of the weak and oppressed. 

Such a course of-action is not popular in some 
quarters, as the editors of THE SIGN can testify, but 
it is the only course of action that is worthy of our 
Catholic and American traditions of justice and fair 
play—for others as well as for ourselves. 
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Many attacks are being made on organized labor and 
not all of them are fair and just. On at least two occa- 
sions in the recent past, Westbrook Pegler, the widely 
read columnist, has assailed 
Catholic priests who have 
branded his attitude toward 
unionism as being one-sided. 
We agree with the priests 
and disagree with Pegler. No doubt Pegler is honest 
and sincere, but his judgment is warped. He sees only 
one side of the question. His campaign may result in 
putting some unsavory labor leaders behind bars, but 
at the same time he succeeds in discrediting the labor 
movement in the eyes of too many of his readers. From 
particular cases and abuses he encourages the drawing 
of universal conclusions. It is like condemning demo- 
cratic government because some civil officials are cor- 
rupt or repudiating the Catholic Church because some 
Catholics are bad. 

After all there must be some good points about labor 
unions. The great triumph of production since Pearl 
Harbor is a tangible proof of this. Of course this does 
not justify concluding that everything is perfect. Strikes, 
threats of strikes, and other labor trouble during war- 
time are to be condemned, but is it fair to put the 
whole blame for this situation on labor? Government 
policies and the tactics of many employers need to be 
considered also if a balanced judgment is to be formed. 

We do not single out Pegler because he is the only 
offender in this matter but because he is the most 
typical case of labor-baiting. 


Labor 
Baiting 


A REALIZATION of the struggle labor has gone through 
to arrive at its present position of power will help to 
form a more realistic and rational opinion of the merits 
and demerits of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. For 
over one hundred years, 
labor has had to carry on a 
stiff fight to gain any kind 
of recognition. As Catholics, we know that it is the 
explicit teaching of our Church that men have a right 
to organize themselves into unions to protect their in- 
terests. This right has not always been recognized in 
America, and state and federal governments were not 
unwilling to join with antiunion forces in an endeavor 
to suppress the movement. Under such circumstances, 
is it any wonder that lawless leadership occasionally 
came to the top? Quite the contrary. The wonder is 
that the labor movement has remained as conservative 


Labor’s 
Struggle 
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and law-abiding as it has. In this we have been fortu 
nate in comparison with many other countries. 

During this period of struggle, unions took the atti- 
tude that they were private and voluntary organiza- 
tions with many enemies to contend with. They were 
constantly on the defensive. They considered their 
main function as fighting for rights that powerful 
groups were ready to take from them. In such an at- 
mosphere it is not remarkable that emphasis was placed 
on rights and not so much attention given to duties. 
They felt their duties were plain enough. What they 
needed to gain and to protect were better working 
conditions and a greater share in the wealth their work 
helped produce. 


In 1935 a change came in labor’s status. With the pas- 
sage and enforcement of the National Labor Relations 
Act, unions can no longer be considered private or- 
ganizations whose affairs are 
solely their own. With the 
federal government recogniz- 
ing union organization and 
collective bargaining as an 
essential part of our industrial relations, unions were 
placed in a responsible position in the social and eco- 
nomic life of -he nation. With employers being bound 
to recognize unions as legitimate bargaining agencies, 
the agreements entered into between unions and em- 
ployers can no longer be considered as private affairs 
concerning only the parties involved. Now such agree- 
ments have so important a bearing on public welfare 
that they must be considered as affecting the interests 
of the people at large. This puts a new and heavy 
responsibility on labor and its leaders. Abuses, relics 
of the past stage of private warfare, which still flourish 
in certain sections of organized labor must be brought 
under control. It must be fully accepted that dis- 
honesty, discrimination, and racketeering are evils 
against the public good whether they are committed 
by members of labor unions, employers, or other indi- 
viduals. On the other hand, the existence of these de- 
fects does not call for a movement to suppress unions 
or to place all blame for industrial unrest on them. It 
is true that many labor leaders have shown an undue 
sensitiveness when blemishes have been pointed out. 
This is a wrong attitude and should be discarded for 
a frank facing of the facts. 

It would seem also that in many cases the new-found 
power that unions enjoy has created a new overempha- 
sis on union rights without due consideration of re- 


Labor’s New Day 
In America 
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sponsibilities. There is no reason to believe, however, 
that time, experience, and wholehearted adherence to 
our American traditions will not bring about a balance 
between rights and duties in the interests of the com- 
mon good. 

Our whole point can be summed up by saying that 
carping criticism alone will lead to bitterness and con- 
fusion while a constructive and intelligent approach 
will aid in reforming abuses and backing those who 
can promote the prestige of unionism and extend its 
influence for the general welfare of America. 


In A NEw form the proposed amendment to guarantee 
the equal rights of women under the Constitution of 
the United States is under consideration in Con- 
gress. Some time ago we 
commented on this subject 
and unfortunately some con- 
cluded that we are against 
-the rights of women. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. We do not believe 
that anyone should oppose women’s enjoying with 
men equal rights under the Constitution. This, how- 
ever, is not quite the same thing as agreeing that the 
only way to prove one’s advocacy of women’s rights is 
to get behind the proposed amendment and urge its 
adoption. 

A difficulty is presented by the very title of the pro- 
posed amendment. What are “equal rights”? How are 
rights to be distinguished from duties? Who will frame 
the definitions and make the legislation to insure this 
“equality”? What will happen‘to those laws that have 
been made in favor of women? If a state has laws grant- 
ing pensions to widows, and protecting dependent 
wives and children, will they have to be abolished to 
insure “equality”? Under the equal rights amendment 
will the male be able to demand that the burden of 
support be borne equally by the female? 

It is notable that women’s organizations that have 
expressed themselves on this issue are by no means 
all in favor. In fact outside of professional groups, 
most of the women’s organizations have gone on record 
as against the amendment. Conspicuously absent from 
the favoring side are important labor groups and 
especially organizations with experience in the field of 
industrial problems. The reason for this is the fear 
that state wage and hour laws which have been framed 
for the protection of women, as well as health legisla- 


“Equal Rights’’ 
Amendment 


tion designed to safeguard mothers and pregnant 
women, may be swept away under guise of bringing 
about an “equality.” While we ordinarily think of the 
granting of equality as a gain, we must reniember that 
it can also mean a loss. Subtraction as well as addition 


can make things equal. 
fo question the wisdom of the movement to push 


the ade ypt ion of the amendment does not mean that one 
must be blind to certain inequalities that discriminate 
against women. Some states have laws which do not 
allow women to serve on juries, to hold certain offices, 


to handle their own property without their husband’s 
consent, etc. But need we have recourse to a method 
that may endanger the favorable legislation in order 
to eliminate the present civil inequalities? To our 
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way of thinking, that is the practical question that 
ought to be settled before anyone decides to be- 
come a wholehearted supporter of the equal rights 
amendment. : 


ALL THAT might have been is snuffed out when a young 
man dies. Now and then a picture is released of a 
soldier lying dead on some distant battlefield, or of 
a marine fallen face down 
on the sands of some far- 
away beach, and we know 
in our hearts when we see 
it that this is the supreme 
sacrifice. A young man has given his life. Yet not 
merely the life he has already lived. He has given all 
that his love was fashioning for the future—a home and 
hours of tenderness that will never be, laughter and 
song that will never sound, the hours of achievement, 
the enjoyment of flowers and wind and stars, the joy 
of beauty and the kindliness of winter evenings by a 
fire with a book. He gives up all the unborn children 
of his life and all the unfinished castles of his dreams. 
It is the supreme sacrifice indeed. 

All the loveliness of life and all the charm of crea- 
tion were never cherished by anyone quite so much as 
they were by a young man who surrendered them all 
and laid down His life one day in spring these many 
centuries ago. He was more in love with the world’s 
loveliness than any other. For He had made it all. 
And He Himself was the perfect man, more sensitive 
than any other to the beauty and the possibilities of 
having a life to live. And so much of life lay before 
Him! 

The hands He stretched on the cross were the fine, 
capable hands of a craftsman. The body that was hung 
from iron nails was the fine, clean body of a young 
man in the vigor of life’s new prime. The head that 
was wreathed with thorns was the head of a poet, a 
philosopher, a lover of God and men, that knew no 
peer. Yet He chose to die, to give up all. He closed His 
eyes in death on all that might have been in the years 
ahead. His was a sacrifice beyond the capabilities of 
any merely human sacrifice. For He was God, and He 
did it that no human sacrifice need ever be in vain. 

There never was a silence like that silence when 
the Word of God was still, never a darkness like the 
darkness that fell when the Light of the World went 
out. Yet never has death known less victory. For death, 
the penalty of sin, is no longer the destroyer of dreams 
and hopes and love unfulfilled. Because of the sacri- 
fice of the young man Christ, death is swallowed up in 
victory, the victory of life eternal. 

No American lying off there in Tarawa, no German 
left behind in some nameless grave on the Russian 
plains, no young man any place need have made the 
sacrifice of his life in vain. Ever since that sacrifice on 
the cross, death is no longer the end of living. It is 
but the tollgate to Heaven. And all because the young 
Man from Nazareth suffered His Passion and Death 
for us. It is this joyful truth that prompts the Church 
actually to celebrate as a feast day on the fifteenth 
of this month the Solemn Commemoration of Christ’s 
Passion and Death. : 


When A Young 
Man Dies 
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HEN the hour of danger struck 

for all the sovereign nations in 

the Far East—Great Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, France, the United States— 
only the Filipino people stood by 
their rulers, Every native population 
in the Far East turned against its 
sovereign nation. Burma, British 
Malaya, Hong Kong, Java fell before 
the Japanese onslaught like a pack 
of cards. And the British and Dutch 
had in those countries forces far su- 
perior to ours in the Philippines in 
number, in equipment, in aerial and 
naval support. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they had to fight the natives 
and the Japanese at the same time. 
On the other hand, when the hour 
of danger struck for the American 
flag in the Philippines, seventeen 
million Filipinos unquestionably, 
unhesitatingly cast their fortunes and 
their lives to defend the Stars and 
Stripes. Why? Because America treat- 
ed the Filipinos as fellow humans. 
Because America fulfilled every 


pledge that she made to the Filipinos. 
Because the Americans gave the Fil- 
ipinos every opportunity to assert the 
genius of their race. Because the 
Filipinos had something to fight for 
—freedom. 















Americas Philippine Victory 


By CARLOS P. ROMULO 





Acme 


Filipinos, wounded while fighting under MacArthur, become citizens of the United States 


Japanese military might 
is powerless to destroy 
America’s Philippine 
victory—the conquest of 
seventeen million truly 


devoted Filipino hearts 


é 


Harris & Ewing 


President Manuel Quezon is the loyal head of a loyal people 


The loyalty of the Filipino to the 
United States was.proved on the 
battlegrounds of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, A total of, 75,000 Filipino 
troops fought side by side with 7,000 
Americans on Bataan, and for five 
long months repulsed the attacks of 
300,000 Japanese who for a time had 
mastery of the air with 400 planes 
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against our 4 much patched P-40’s. 

Twenty-five long months have 
elapsed since the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and during these months the 
Japanese have waged an unrelenting 
propaganda campaign to win the 
Orientals to their side. 

Since the setting up by Japan of 
a puppet government in the Philip- 
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pines and because of the publicity 
given by the American press to the 
inauguration of the so-called “Pres- 
ident” of the new Japanese-created 
“Philippine Republic,” I have re- 
peatedly been asked by Americans 
if it is true that Japanese propa- 
ganda is succeeding in the Philip- 
pines, and if so, what is the role of 
the Filipino “Quislings.” 

In evaluating the Philippine situ- 
ation as of today, there are certain 
important factors that one must con- 
sider in order to get the proper per- 
spective: 

First, all the news coming from 
the Philippines is Japanese-con- 
trolled and Japanese-issued; second, 
placed in the position of choosing 
between the continuation of an 
iron-fisted Japanese military govern- 
ment and a government run by 
Filipinos—whether puppet or a 
mockery, but “run” by themselves— 
it is understandable that the Fili- 
pinos should have chosen one that 
can serve as a shock absorber to 
cushion the tyranny and ruthless- 
ness of a government entirely in the 
hands of bloodthirsty Japanese sol- 
diers; third, reading the so-called 
“Declaration of Independence” as 
drafted by the Burmese when their 
puppet government was established 
by Japan, and comparing it to that 
of the Filipinos, it is interesting to 
note that while the former is full 
of vitriolic tirades and accusations 
against British rule, the latter has 
only a slight passing mention of the 
United States, without bitterness or 
rancor. 

It is also significant that while the 
Burmese declared war against the 
United Nations immediately after the 
granting of their so-called inde- 
pendence, the Filipino puppet gov- 
ernment has so far refused to de- 
clare war against America and has 
limited itself to entering into a 
military pact with Japan, announc- 
ing that it will join the war only 
if its independence and territorial 
integrity are “menaced” or “at- 
tacked.’ These outstanding facts 
must be borne in mind, because 
they show that it is not fair to judge 
the Filipinos on the basis of news 
that is ladled out by Japanese propa- 
gandists, when such news, considered 
against a background of certain ob- 
vious facts, only serves to indicate 
that the Filipinos are either acting 
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NORTH AFRICAN VIGNETTE 


> In the North African campaign we entered and occupied the City 
of Bizerte. As usual I went through this city, now quite ruined, in search 
of the Catholic church and the priest. I found the church, which once 
must have been very beautiful as well as very large. Bombs had left it 
a shambles. Yet in the midst of destruction the Madonna held aloft 
her Child, unharmed. 

As I wag leaving the ruined church, a young man, handsome and 
strange to say, well dressed, entered the ruins. Standing there, he made 
the Sign of the Cross, and bowed his head in prayer. After waiting for 
some moments, I touched him on the shoulder to attract his attention. 
As he turned something wet fell upon my hand—a tear. And as he tried 
to answer me the tears flowed’ freely—he was weeping over his ruined 
Jerusalem. His Baptismal font, where he was made a child of God; the 
altar railing where he knelt to receive the Guest Divine; the throne 
where once sat the Bishop who enrolled him in the Army of Christ; the 
Confessional, where the Blood of the Lamb whitened his soul—all were 
ruined! The altar still standing, but a broken empty tabernacle over 
which still remained standing the Madonna. His church was ruined. 

I reported this incident to some of my men. Their faith and their 
generosity prompted them to do something that the sorrows of this 
man and of thousands of other grief-stricken people would be turned 
into joy. They wished to help in the building of a new church. There 
was no opportunity to spread the word to all battalions, for we were 
moving again. But from comparatively few men, in a few moments, I 
received an offering that delighted the grateful curé of Bizerte. We 
gave him approximately 28,000 francs—$560.00. When I saw the curé 
about two months later, he told me that our offering headed the list of 


we 


contributors toward his church building fund. 
Bombs may destroy the churches, but never the Church. Ever dying, 


the Church lives on. 


— From a letter to Bishop O’Hara, Military 
Delegate, from Chaplain Edward T. Connors 





under coercion or are making the 
best out of a bad situation. 

As for Quislings, the term Quis- 
ling should not be applied even to 
those Filipinos who have accepted 
or have been forced to accept posi- 
tions in the puppet government. A 
Quisling is one who before actual 
invasion co-operated with the enemy 
as a fifth columnist, gave aid and 
comfort to the enemy during the in- 
vasion, and has in all ways given 
himself heart and soul to the enemy. 
I can say without fear of successful 
contradiction that not one of these 
men now serving under the Japa- 
nese was a fifth columnist before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. I can say 
with absolute knowledge of the facts 
that they were all -loyal to America. 

When the Japanese were at the 
gates of Manila and President Que- 
zon prepared to join General Mac- 
Arthur in ‘the move to Corregidor, 
most of these men were willing to 
share the darkness and dampness 
and danger of the bomb-blasted, 
stinking tunnels to keep the govern- 


ment intact. They were not allowed 
to do so only because it was felt at 
the time that their presence would 
be necessary in the capital after the 
withdrawal of the American and 
Filipino troops into Bataan in order 
to protect civilian interests when the 
Japanese should enter Manila. It was 
feared then that the Japanese would 
pick on some irresponsible radicals 
to take charge of the civilian govern- 
ment, and had this been done the 
result would have been riots, blood- 
shed, and death. 

Even now, who can say but that 
these men are allowing themselves 
to be sacrificed because they know 
that it is the most effective way, 
under the circumstances, to protect 
their countrymen against Japanese 
tyranny and oppression. I hold no 
brief for any of them. As a matter 
of fact, while in the tunnel of Cor- 
regidor, while we were still fighting 
on Bataan, I broadcast over “The 
Voice of Freedom” a fierce denun- 
ciation of those few Filipinos serving 
in the Japanese government, and 
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ended my remarks with the follow- 
ing warning: “To the Benedict Ar- 
nolds of the Philippines we say: We 
have given you fair warning. You are 
not children. You know the gravity 
of your crime against our cause. It is 
sufficient for us to say that when we 
1eturn—for we shall return—we shall 
be-as stern and ruthless in judgment 
as you have been traitorous and dis- 
loyal.” 

But how easy it is to speak of 
loyalty and patriotism from the com- 
fort and security of America as I 
now can. And how different it is 
when the dreaded Japanese patrol 
daily darkens your doorway, and 
out on the main avenues you see 
your captured guerrilla countrymen 
and their relatives spread-eagled on 
the trees and posts and bled to death 
before your very eyes! 

Because I am positive of Filipino 
loyalty to America, I recently paid 
a tribute to my countrymen engaged 
in guerrilla warfare in the hills, 
swamps, jungles, and mountain fast- 
nesses in the Islands. The occasion 
was a program held to commemo- 
rate the execution of Dr. Jose Rizal, 
Filipino national hero who was shot 
by the Spaniards in 1896 for advo- 
cating freedom for the Philippines. 

I would like to repeat some of the 
statements I made to my beloved 
countrymen: 

“We hear only brief bits of news 
about you now. We hear that you 
are doing quite well—the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

“We hear that the invader’s tech- 
nique of plunder and exploitation 
has reduced many of you to want 
and destitution. 

“We hear that the invader is em- 
ploying various methods of ruthless 
oppression — indirectly by trickery 
and deception, directly by the force 
of swift and cruel punishment. 

“We hear that the invader is se- 
ducing you with honeyed words 
when he can, and terrorizing you 
with threats when he must. 

“We have heard of the insolence 
of the. Japanese military, of posters 
orderitig you to bow to Japanese 
soldiers in the streets. 

“We have heard of the enemy's 
orders regarding his worthless cur- 
rency, labor, industry, education, the 
processes of government, and the 
severe penalties prescribed for their 
violation. 


“We have heard all these — and 
more. 

“We know how you have sought 
every opportunity to disrupt his 
military organization and plans, and 
to embarrass his execution of them. 

“We know how you have ever 
sought to destroy his food and fuel 
stores which he intends to use to 
fight our own soldiers and enslave 
our own people. 

“We have heard of individual acts 
of daring and self-sacrifice, per- 
formed by unknown heroes who 
know not how to count the cost. 

“We are proud of yod, people of 
the Philippines. We think of you 
with fond gratitude, knowing that 
you have kept faith with Jose Rizal, 
and knowing that you will keep 
faith with our country and all our 
people until death.” 

Japanese broadcasts continue to 
complain of Filipino resistance. Jose 
P. Laurel, the puppet “President,” 
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was shot at and wounded twice 
while golfing in a Manila suburb. 
An Associated Press dispatch carry- 
ing the by-line of Raymond Cronin, 
who returned home on the Grip- 
sholm, reveals how the publisher of 
a Manila newspaper that had al- 
lowed itself to be used by the Japa- 
nese was shot and killed with his 
wife by Filipino guerrillas as they 
were leaving a theater in the very 
heart of the city. 

Only a short time ago, the follow- 
ing was broadcast by the Japanese, 
showing how guerrilla fighting con- 
tinues in the Philippines: “Twenty- 
three former guerrillas were freed on 
November 13 by the Japanese Mili- 
tary Police, after having completed 
a course in ‘spiritual rehabilitation.’ 
The group and members of their 
families were addressed . . . at Fort 
Santiago by Col. A. Nagahama, 
Chief of the Japanese Military Po- 
lice. . . . This group of guerrillas 
did not surrender but were cap- 
tured, thus ignoring the instructions 
of the military police to the guer- 
rillas that they should surrender and 
that their lives would be spared. 
However, through the generosity 
and benevolence of the Imperial 
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Japanese Forces, this exception was 
made for them.” There are countless 
other instances that show how the 
Filipino people, with unflagging de- 
termination, are continuing to resist 
the enemy all over the Islands. 

This is not strange. There is no 
point of contact between the Fili- 
pino and the Japanese. The Filipino 
is Christian—most of us are Catho- 
lics and we are the only Christian 
people in the Far East. Our ideology 
and mode of life are of the Occident. 
Our concept of respect for woman- 
hood is entirely different from that 
of the other Orientals. Even our 
music follows the Western chromatic 
scale. We are in the East, but not of 
the East. With our Spanish heritage 
as the foundation, America built in 
the Philippines an enduring monu- 
ment to Western culture. 

Resistance against the Japanese 
invader continues and will continue 
while the spirit of Buenaventura J. 
Bello lives in the Filipino heart. 
Bello was a humble schoolteacher, 
father of six children. One morning 
as he had just hoisted the American 
and the Filipino flags—in ‘the Phil- 
ippines they used to fly side by side 
—a Japanese officer and his men en- 
tered the schoolyard. “Pull that flag 
down!” the officer commanded him. 
“Leave your flag up and I will order 
my men to salute it. We bear no 
ill-will toward you Filipinos. But 
pull that American flag down!” And 
this simple, small-town schoolteacher 
unhesitatingly answered: “They are 
both my flags.” He was given two 
minutes to change his mind, while 
the Japanese soldiers aimed their 
guns at him. “I don’t need two min- 
utes,” he said. “Shoot now, because 
I won't change my mind!” And as 
he stood there, under the Stars and 
Stripes that he would not pull down 
because it was his flag, they shot him. 

There was something in that Fili- 
pino heart for America that no Japa- 
nese bullet can kill. Bombs of steel 
or of hate are powerless against a 
loyalty that is born of friendship 
and gratitude. More significant than 
the temporary defeat of American 
arms in Bataan and Corregidor 
is the greater victory that America 
has won over seventeen million Fili- 
pino hearts. That is imperishable. 

To the Filipinos, the United 
States will always be Mother 
America. 





To George Washington, 
Commander in Chief of the Con- 
tinental Army. 


My dear General Washington: 

Honoring as we do the many and 
varied capacities in which you so 
nobly served our country, now dur- 
ing this war year, this time of trial 
by death for the nation you created, 
it is particularly as Commander in 
Chief of the first American Army 
that we invoke your spirit. And it is 
to you as such that I hazard this 
letter. Our conviction is deep that 
today you are watching over the 
destinies of our armed forces, strewn 
face of the globe, with an 
intensity as fervent as that which 
filled your prayers for the little band 
of heroic, starving troops, when dur- 
ing that long-ago winter you knelt 
there in the cold snows of Valley 
Forge, quite simply entrusting them 
and their cause to God... . 

For more than a year—in fact, ever 
since the calamity of Pearl Harbor, 
I’ve been wanting to tell you, the 
Father of our Country, how sorely 
we need your spirit near us now. But 
not a little of that awe in which your 
own contemporaries held you, has 
prevented me. Time and again my 
pen has been stopped by the fear 
that you might frown upon such an 
intrusion, but today something hap- 
pened—only a little thing to be sure 
—which I can’t help feeling you will 
be glad to know, and which at last 

feeps away all hesitancy. 

was simply that today I saw a 
wounded American soldier. To be 
sure, I have seen others, but this 
was being pushed in a chair 
along the Boardwalk of Atlantic 
City, his injured leg in a splint, 
propped up stiffly before him, his 
face pale and tragic from some far- 
off battlefield, from the perpetual 
haunting of unspoken things which 
he can never forget. It was how he 
vas being propelled there beside the 

i ocean, upon which the Great 

was splashing silver on deep 
izainst an arch of brilliant 
that made me think particu- 
of you and of the winter at 
Forge. It was no trim nurse 
maculate white skirts who 


across the 


boy 


Ewing Galloway 


_ Washington at Valley Forge during Winter of 1777-78 


A Letter to 


was pushing the soldier’s wheel 
chair. It was, rather, one of his own 
khaki-clad comrades, a lad with for- 
eign-service decorations and a merry 
tilt to his cap and a torrent of 
merry words on his tongue. And it 
was not long before he achieved his 
end, for soon the tragic face in the 
chair relaxed and the crippled boy 
was laughing too, as his comrade 
tirelessly propelled him up and 
down, more carefully than if he'd 
been a baby, for an hour or more. 

Somehow, suddenly I was think- 
ing again of the Winter of 1777-78, 
and of Valley Forge, and your boys 
there. And I’m writing to tell you 
that the spirit of the boys hasn’t 
changed any, General Washington. 
This, I believe, you’ll think the best 
news I could send you. 

How often, during the past two 
years have I reflected on those scenes 
at Valley Forge, where the American 
spirit was tested and proved, as no- 
where else, to be unconquerable. 
Valley Forge—and in our own day, 
Bataan. How you must have both 
wept and rejoiced over Bataan! And, 
I’m sure, wished to honor our great 


General MacArthur, one of your 
own kind. It was: you and that 
“Providence,” upon whom you so 
reverently and frequently called, 
who inspired that spirit at Valley 
Forge and held the pitiful little army 
together in the midst of cold, starva- 
tion, disease, and death. But for you, 
the great cause of liberty would have 
perished. Surely, it survived through 
spirit alone! 

Today, once more we face a win- 
ter which should be at the turning: 
point in a terrible war—and again, 
we will survive only through spirit. 
This, regardless of the painful con- 
trast between what you lacked at 
Valley Forge and the plenty that is 
ours. If your army could survive 
without food, clothing, medicines, 
and ammunition; if your civilians, 
with no money and only devastated 
farmlands (stripped bare by defend- 
ers as well as invaders) could stand 
by and “take it,” we, with our 
plenty, will have betrayed you 
shamefully if we fail. Impoverished, 
you defeated a rich and _ well- 
equipped enemy. We are now the 
rich and the well-equipped. When 
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the guns at last are silent, may we 
be able to hold up our heads before 
you. And certainly right now we 
can report that at least as far as “the 
boys” are concerned, they are not 
“letting you down.” 

You'll be glad that they are well- 
equipped, and to learn, for instance, 
that their shoes are stout and well- 
made. Observing this today, and 
thinking on Valley Forge, I remem- 
bered with a pang your own words 
penned at the barren, freezing camp 
to an indifferent Congress, two days 
before the Christmas of 1777: 

“We have this day,” you wrote, 
“no less than 2,873 men in camp 
unfit for duty because they are bare- 
footed, and otherwise naked.” 

In all, you had only 11,800 troops 
with you while the British General 
Howe, in Philadelphia, your ever- 
present menace, only twenty miles 
away, had 19,530 who were well- 
fed, well-clad, and warmly housed. 


“Unless some great and capital 
change suddenly takes place . . . this 
army must starve, dissolve, or dis- 
perse.”” 

After the defeat at Germantown 
and the loss of the Delaware forts, 
and during the withdrawal of your 
depleted army to Valley Forge, 
where you planned to protect those 
few Pennsylvania foundries (your 
only ordnance supply), you had seen 
your :men fight without shirts, fre- 
quentiy without powder for their 
guns, and almost always without a 
hot meal. But the spirit remained 
unquenchable. They knew their 
leader. Handsome, grave, six feet, 
three inches tall, had he not proved 
himself to them a thousand times? 
They knew that he had been a sol- 
dier since he was twenty-one. It is 
delightful to read, that at that age, 
when you were winning your spurs 
in the French and Indian War, you 
confided in a letter to your brother: 


until pursued and returned to camp 
by the chuckling Major Thomas 
Forrest of Pennsylvania, who had 
spent the night before devising the 
signs just for the fun of watching 
their panic. I rather believe, al- 
though you had to reprimand him, 
that you had your own private laugh 
over Forrest’s prank. 

At Valley Forge you must have 
laughed too, that time it became 
known that General “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne was a stickler for the neat 
appearance of his men, and Sulli- 
van’s Brigade put on a special show 
for him. In tatters, “with the re- 
maining parts of their garments 
hanging in streamers behind them,” 
they stuck sprigs of evergreen in 
their battered hats, took flour from 
their scanty rations and powdered 
their hair, and minced delicately 
forth in a parade before Wayne. It 
is related that even the Chaplain 
“forgot his gravity” on viewing this 
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We have read that your soldiers, 
unshod but undaunted, made for 
themselves awkward moccasins of 


s cowhide (whenever they could find 


that rare material!) which they 
bound about their feet with raw 
leather thongs. But these soon were 
cut to ribbons by the rocks and the 
ice. We know that the white snows 
of Valley Forge often showed foot- 
prints crimson with blood from the 
feet of the Continental Army. 

How persistently you besought 
Congress for relief! To their undy- 
ing shame, a political cabal was, for 
a time, trying to wreck you; lesser 
and jealous generals were trying to 
secure your command, There was, 
too, mismanagement and misunder- 
standing. The tragedy, for example, 
of those wagonloads of clothing, 
misdirected through error or malice, 
which lay lost for months, miles 
away from the actual scene of need! 
And all the while about you, starv- 
ing boys were dying like flies from 
pneumonia. Death early claimed two 
of your best officers as a result of 
the privation. It was during those 
days that you again wrote Congress: 


“I have heard the bullets whistle, 
and believe me, there is something 
charming in the sound!” When I 
realize that during one battle alone 
you had three horses shot from under 
you and your clothes riddled with 
bullets, I must confess, General 
Washington, that it would seem 
anything but “charming” to me. 

At Valley Forge, even as I wit- 
nessed today, the more fortunate sol- 
diers cared for their sick comrades; 
and also as today, cheered them with 
their irrepressible humor. When 
pack horses and oxen early gave 
out and supplies had to be hauled 
across the camp, the boys hitched 
themselves to the wagons, and simu- 
lating horses by their neighing and 
prancing, merrily pulled the heavy 
loads to their destinations. You re- 
member how the new men came in 
for their share of “hazing” by the 
veterans. A company of New Jersey 
troops, just arrived, having ex- 
pressed fear of smallpox, were hor- 
rified next morning to see, on awak- 
ing, signs posted directly opposite 
their quarters which read: “Small- 
pox Here.” To a man, they fled, 
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spectacle. Small wonder that an 
astonished Hessian prisoner could 
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write home to Germany, “I have 
never seen so many madmen in my 
life!” 

One of the most pathetic things 
about Valley Forge was that even 


at the best of times, only one 
fourth of the men were completely 
clad, and then only when on active 
duty. Clothing had to be so con- 
stantly “borrowed” that it wore out 
rapidly. A soldier, coming off duty, 
would strip and give the clothing 
to a comrade and sit shivering in his 
hut until his turn came to wear it 
again 

For all your anguish of mind, the 


morale of your men had to be 


sustained—and on empty stomachs. 


We find it inspiring, in this age of 
racial and religious bitterness, that 
in your own code there was no 


place for intolerance. How tactfully 
and how happily you solved the 
observance of Saint Patrick’s Day 
which had almost started a civil war 
among the troops themselves! You 
remember how the Pennsylvania 
Germans, knowing that Morgan’s 
Irish Frontiersmen were planning to 
celebrate March 17th, devised and 
hung up the night before a grotesque 
effigy of the Saint, which when dawn 
broke swung in plain view from the 
limb of a tree. Morgan’s hotheaded 
men were ready to break the skull 
of every German in camp! And 
would have done so, had you not 
quickly assembled the army and de- 
clared: 

“This day is the second anniver- 
sary of the evacuation of Boston. It 
is also Saint Patrick’s Day, and I, 
too, am a lover of Saint Patrick.” 
(That changed everything!) “I must 
settle this affair,” you continued, “by 
requiring all the army to take a 
holiday.” 

And how they went at it! Those 
who but a moment before were at 
each other’s throats, now were en- 
gaged in games and races. At least 
one historian declares that it was on 
this day that the great American 


game of baseball was first evolved. 
[ find it charming to think that this 
was perhaps Saint Patrick’s reward 
to you (and to later generations, the 
children of “the Father of his Coun- 


try’) for thus defending his good 
before men. Baseball, to the 
American people, was no small gift. 
It would be like Saint Patrick, who 
if Irish at all must surely have been 
a lover of sport. 


name 


We like to think that in peace 
times, you were fond of dances, and 
loved both to give and go to them. 
We have read that even at the age 
of sixty-four, you still danced. 

There were no such things at Val- 
ley Forge. But finally, as the cold 
days passed and the spring arrived, 
and Howe had still not attacked, 
gradually some of the ache and hor- 
ror began to disappear. In February 
of 1778, in the midst of all the suf- 
fering, a foreigner, General Fred- 
erick William Steuben, (late of Fred- 
erick the Great’s crack Guards and 
an accomplished soldier) had ar- 
rived to help you drill the undisci- 
plined army of farmer lads. It was 
amazing what he made of them! 
When spring broke, the heterogen- 
eous force had been transformed to 
a thoroughly disciplined, self-confi- 
dent army, quite the equal in train- 
ing of the experienced British troops. 
And all your worries of a possible 
attack from Howe had vanished. 

When at length the glorious vic- 
tory was won, after a display on 
your part of military genius, tran- 
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scendant intuition, and sublime pa- 
tience such as the world had seldom 
seen, it is pleasant to reflect that 
you still were guided by that old 
Jesuit book on etiquette, The Rules 
of Conduct and Politeness, which, 
as a boy in Virginia, the son of a 
country gentleman, you had so as- 
siduously studied. When Cornwallis 
surrendered and sent his troops to 
lay down their arms, but himself 
pleaded an indisposition as an ex- 
cuse for not personally attending the 
humiliating ceremony, your cour- 
teous attitude toward him and his 
troops makes us certain that you 
were keeping in mind the particular 
maxim, “Do not show pleasure in 
the misfortunes of others, even if 
they be your enemies.” 

It is not to be wondered at then, 
General Washington, that in 1789 
an adoring country elected you, 
unanimously, our first }.esident. 


Nor, as we have come to know you, 
that on the day of your Inaugura- 
tion, your face should have been 
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ashen—nor that, on the occasion of 
your first speech to the Senate, the 
hands which had never shaken in 
battle, should have trembled so vio- 
lently. (I have never heard of a 
president, in our modern times, be- 
ing similarly affected.) You had the 
humility of the really great. A new 
country had been placed solely, con- 
fidently, in those hands. 

Only your faith in that Provi- 
dence which, despite all the severe 
trials, at the last had never failed 
you, enabled you to accept the sacred 
trust. You remembered how you had 
been sustained through the tragic 
days of Valley Forge—and through 
Lee’s treachery, and through that of 
Gates — and especially through the 
black treason of Benedict Arnold 
when you had frankly wept. “Whom 
can we trust now?” you had sobbed 
to Lafayette. And the American peo- 
ple remembered how your great 
heart had never quailed in the dark- 
est disappointments and dangers. 
They remembered how your boat 
crossed the Delaware through the 
ice floes on that hazardous night for 
their cause. 

At their insistence, you accepted 
the presidency. But all you had 
really wanted was to retire quietly 
to Mount Vernon, there to lead the 
life you loved best, that of gentle- 
man-farmer. Many years before you 
had written: “I am led to reflect how 
much more delightful . . . is the task 
of making improvements on_ the 
earth, than all the vain glory which 
can be acquired from ravaging it by 
the uninterrupted career of con- 
quest.” But to the last you could 
never deny your country in its need. 

For the first seven years of the 
new republic, you had steadfastly 
refused to head a political dictator- 
ship. After being twice unanimously 
elected President, you refused to 
accept a third term. 

Twice before they had wanted to 
make you king, only to meet your 
stern rebuff. A monarchy was the 
last thing you had fought to estab- 
lish! This is why I often think of 
you, General Washington, when 
reading that particular Gospel where 
it is related of the Master: 

“And taking Him, they would have 
made Him King, but He fled again 


‘into the wilderness.” That Gospel 


you understood, as no other man. 
May your spirit be near us, now 
and always, General Washington! 
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Alaska’s Delegate to the House represents 80,000 American citizens 


HEN you enter the office of 

Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate 
to the Congress from the organized 
Territory of Alaska, you somehow 
become aware of the fact that in this 
space in the old House building 
there is less politics and more sin- 
cerity than in any given area in 
political Washington. Anthony J. 
Dimond has no logs to roll, no pork 
barrels to dip into, no machines to 
keep oiled. He’s merely trying to 
add another star to the flag. 

A tall, erect man who is mild of 
speech and mild of manner, Mr. 
Dimond has represented the Terri- 
tory of Alaska in Congress since 
1933. This is an all-time record for 
a man to represent a territory in 
the House. 

It took a world war to awaken 
Americans to the value and the pos- 
sibilities of their “4gth State.” The 
manner in which Alaska has come 
before the eyes of a nation engaged 
in a deadly struggle with an un- 
Scrupulous foe speaks well for its 
future. Without fanfare or trumpets 
the Delegate is gradually awakening 
our legislative body to the value and 
the importance of the Territory. To 


do the same with the public is 
another and more difficult task. He 
persists, however, and once having 
met him or observed him in action, 
you would be willing to wager that 
he will succeed. His single-minded 
and selfless devotion to his people, 
his territory, and his country mark 
him as a man apart. Thoroughly 
aware of the political score and the 
arts of lobbying, he is an idealist 
with both feet on the ground. 

Years ago General Billy Mitchell, 
the prophet without honor in his 
own country for so many years, 
stressed the incalculable value of 
Alaska from the viewpoint of mili- 
tary air power. General Mitchell was 
in a better position to know back in 
the early ’20’s than a certain quiet 
lawyer of Valdez, but that quiet 
lawyer and former sourdough was 
also destined to be a prophet with- 
out honor in his own country for 
too many years. 

In 1936, for instance, Japan 
scrapped the treaty of naval limita- 
tions. Alert to the Jap activities, 
with their countless “fishing boats” 
that did nothing but take soundings 
and their “walking tours” that did 
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The Star Maker 


That the Territory of Alaska may 
add a new star to Old Glory is 
the objective of Anthony J. Dimond 


By JOHN O’CONNOR 


nothing but survey coastlines, An- 
thony Dimond immediately de- 
manded the fortification of Dutch 
Harbor. This was not done in ordcr 
to thump a patriotic tub or attract 
votes. He had his figures—and amaz- 
ing they were and are: Dutch Har- 
bor can accommodate twice as many 
ships as Pearl Harbor. It is also far 
closer to certain Jap naval bases 
than is our Hawaiian “Gibraltar of 
the Pacific.” 

But logic, geography, and fore- 
sight, Mitchell and Dimond, were 
blotted. out by politics, ignorance 
of the globe, and the gleam of 
highly polished silk hats and brass 
hats. A small appropriation was 
finally made in 1940—a year before 
Pearl Harbor! 

The ghost of Billy Mitchell was 
ignored; the pleas of Dimond were 
discounted. Less than eighteen 
months later, to our eternal shame, 
an enemy set foot upon American 
soil and remained for many months. 
The springboard that had been the 
Aleutians was turned into a dagger 
and pointed back at us. 

This situation was straightened 
out, but only at a disproportionate 
and unnecessary cost in American 
lives and materials, with airmen 
dying in the cloud-shrouded peaks 
of the islands and Seabees sweating 
or freezing in Aleutian snow or mud. 
Had the Aleutians been cared for as 
the Russians care for Vladivostok 
or Britain cares for Malta; had they 
been valued by us as they were by 
Mitchell and Dimond, the war might 
have a different complexion today. 
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Personally, I wonder if a Pearl Har- 
bor attack would have even been 
considered. 

Anthony J. Dimond’s love for 
Alaska is not that of a native son, 
born amongst its great forests or 
deep, rich valleys. “This may sur- 
prise you,” he said, “but I was born 
in a little village in New York State, 
near Canajoharie, named Palatine 
Bridge. It’s up along the Mohawk 
Trail. Early in the century . . . well, 
I was single and the stories of the 
territory at the top of the world be- 
gan to draw me toward it.” 

Che attraction must have been 
pretty strong, for in 1904 he gave up 
teaching school and, by a series of 
freight trains and hikes, reached 
Seattle, then the gateway to the 
lusty frontier that was Alaska. 

Chat must have been around the 
time of Tex Rickard, Wilson Miz- 
ner ° 

When Anthony Dimond laughs it 
is sincere, infectious. 


Mr. Dimond estimates that three- 
quarters of- the old sourdoughs of 
‘98 have passed on. These were the 
tougher-than-steel miners, trappers, 
and lumbermen who pushed north 
in ’98 as young men intent upon ad- 
venture—at a profit. Some achieved 
both; some failed; some merely 
transferred their earnings when they 
came to town from the hills. 

The gold rush at Valdez held just 
as much promise as the one far to 
the north at Nome—and was not 
nearly as well attended. Even there 
the rush had settled down a bit 
when the young school teacher from 
New York arrived, and he and his 
companion decided to remain in the 
boom town on Copper River. From 
1904 until 1911 they made out fairly 
well, prospecting for gold and cop- 
per, concentrating as did most 
others, on the wealth in the ground 
rather than the gold that swam in 
the guise of salmon or towered into 
the blue in the guise of timber. 


irmy men in Alaska have made America conscious of the possibili- 
ties of the Territory. A soldier reads freak letter 21 feet long 
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[ remember Tex Rickard,” he 
He ran a large dance hall and 
gambling casino. Essentially Rickard 
was a promoter. But that Mizner! 
He was the most fabulous of the 
fabulous characters ever to 
strike the Territory.” (Be it added 
parenthetically that Mizner was a 
soldier-of-fortune, a gambler, and a 
wit who later turned to writing. His 
quip before getting the last rites: 
“What? No two weeks’ notice?”’) 


| 


Salt 


One day, with the proceeds of the 
panning and digging in a small sack, 
the young prospector thought it 
might be a good idea to buy one 
of those new, shiny Colt revolvers. 
After all, it was a famous gun and 
he was getting a little weary of the 
old “safe and sane.” After weighing 
out forty-five hard-panned dollars, 
he started back for the camp. As he 
was about to ride into the area he 
could not resist the temptation to 
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fire at a spruce hen. As the bir 
fell his alarmed horse reared and 
plunged, completely shaking the 
astonished rider. Again the Col 
echoed through the forest, and 4 
bullet drove deep into the knee of 
the confused prospector. 

Seventy-two hours later, sulfa up 
known and infection spreading, the 
victim of near-tragic circumstance 
managed to reach a hospital. Eleven 
months later, with but a still-eviden 
limp as the price for his leg and his 
life, Anthony J. Dimond returned 
to his old diggings. ; 

Plainly, the search for minerak 
was over. The strenuous life had 
been canceled by a stray bullet. As 
he said later: “That finished my 
prospecting career. When I found 
that I was something of a cripple | 
figured I’d better find something 
else to do.” His first step was to re 
turn to the former boom town, 
Valdez. 

He was not long in coming toa 
plan of action. Alaska was his life 
now; the Territory had taken hold 
of him as it has so many others. 
The fruits of his labors, the most 
active years of his life had been 
spent here. He determined to re 
main—and shift from an industry to 
a profession. 

The obvious profession was law. 
When a teacher back in New York 
State, he had studied for the bar in 
his spare time. The trip to Alaska 
had brought a halt to this extra 
curricular activity, but he soon 
brushed the dust of seven years off 
his mental law shelf and entered 
the office of a local lawyer. After a 
year’s intensive study he was. ad 
mitted to the bar. In the years that 
followed he managed to build upa 
practice, become Mayor of Valdez- 
and finally was selected to represent 
the Americans of the North in Wash- 
ington. | 

The Delegate from our northern 
most territory is as modest about his 
family as he is about himself. He 
and Mrs. Dimond were married by 
the famous leader of the “dogsled 
apostles,” Bishop Crimont, the al 
most legendary Jesuit who is still 
as active as ever. John Dimond, 
their only son, is a graduate engi- 
neer with a consummate knowledge 
of Alaska, but, by some strange quirk 
of military reasoning, he is currently 
in the South Pacific. This no doubt 
explains the boomerang lying on 
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his father’s desk. The two daughters 
are both graduates of Trinity Coll- 
lege in Washington. The older has 
entered the order that taught her 
and is now a Sister of Notre Dame 
de Namur. The remaining girl is 
currently a student in the Graduate 
School at the Catholic University of 
America in Washington. Inciden- 
tally, due to the difficulties of war- 
time transportation, neither the 
mother nor the daughters have been 
home in several years. 

To most people, to too many 
people, the term “Alaska” imme- 
diately conjures up an idea of dog- 
teams, blizzards, and bears, the rush 
of ’98, and the recently publicized 
Alcan Highway. Kiska and Attu are 
things best forgotten, although the 
heroism that won them back will 
never leave our minds. But, gen- 
erally speaking, ideas about Alaska 
are far from reality. Potentially the 
territory is one of the richest on 
earth. Gold mining runs a poor sec- 
ond to the salmon business; lumber 
and furs are surface wealth that 
has hardly been tapped. Tremendous 
oil reserves stretch across the top 
of this continent-in-itself . ... and 
fortunately for our own defensive 
purposes, are under the vigilant eye 
of the United States Navy. Alaskan 
temperatures compare more than fa- 
vorably with those of Nebraska, and 
the planting season is not much 
shorter than many of our border 
states. 

The term continent-in-itself is that 
of the writer. It will stand the test. 
There are few Americans who have 
not heard of the abundant living, 
the democratic way of life in the 
Scandinavia that existed until the 
war broke. Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, known for timber, fishing, 
and high-grade iron ore in that 
order, support in their respective 
areas a total of some 16,000,000 peo- 
ple—in a climate whose average tem- 
perature is more rigorous than that 
of Alaska. Yet how many Americans 
are there who know that this 49th 
state can support (“south of 66°” 
Mr. Dimond will stress) a greater 
population than the three coun- 
tries combined? At present, military 
guests excluded—or included, if you 
want—Alaska supports 80,000 civi- 
lians. The number of military and 
naval men is, of course, not disclosed. 

One of our best customers, Alaska 
is also one of our most dependable 


sources of food, timber, and fur. It 
is a shield of defense. And it pays 
its Own way, even supporting the 
model university with extension 
courses and, currently, army courses. 

In the future when Americans 
begin to moan about the loss of 
frontiers and the loss of “the fron- 
tier spirit,” let them be reminded 
that we still have one—one complete 
with opportunity, wealth, work, air- 
planes—and as healthy a climate ‘as 
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you might want to find. It is these 
considerations that have made the 
tall, patient man press forward ever 
for the recognition of Alaska as a 
state. 

“In principle,” he said, “it ought 
to be easy for all of us to agree 
about statehood for Alaska. Unless 
we are willing to abandon our his- 
toric position we are bound to de- 
mand statehood at the earliest prac- 
ticable time. The whole form and 
fabric of our free government is 
based upon the assumption that peo- 
ple can govern themselves in better 
fashion than they can be governed 
by anyone else.” 

There is no doubt that Americans 
in Alaska are better qualified to run 
their own area as a state than to sub- 
mit to the absentee governing of 
well-meaning and well-informed out- 
siders in Washington or from Wash- 
ington. Economically Alaska ranks 
favorably with many of the states; 
socially it is far more of a democracy 
than many smaller areas in this 
country. 

“The present war,” Mr. Dimond 
said, “with all its turmoil has not 
developed.a single instance of dis- 
affection on the part of any Alaskan 

. neither have I heard of even 
one case of sabotage or espionage on 
the part of any citizen of Alaska.” 

“And the natives?” 

“There are about 1,000 Aleuts, a 
race separate from the Eskimos and 
the Indians. Due to oppression be- 
fore the arrival of the Americans, 
these lonely people are dying out. 
In the north we have about 20,000 
scattered Eskimos and through the 
forest regions about 12,000 Indians.” 
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No matter if the inhabitant is In- 
dian, Eskimo, or white, he is as loyal 
as any you will find in the states. 
Racial discrimination means little 
in a land where co-operation is often 
the difference between life and 
death. The Jesuit and Oblate mis- 
sionaries who have been on the trail 
so long can back that up. Theirs is 
a long and glorious record, these 
dogsled apostles. Incidentally, «id 
Mr. Dimond know the famous 
‘Glacier Priest’ Bernard Hubbard, 
S.J.? 

“Very well. As a matter of fact I 
suspect that his lecture tours in the 
States actually keep two small or- 
phanages going.” 

But what of the statehood ques- 
tion? 

“Economically, it is entirely sound. 
And any opposition based on a con- 
sideration of population is not de- 
serving of serious consideration. Ne- 
vada had but 7,000 people when it 
entered the Union; we now have 
over ten times that amount.” 

Alaska is not a beggar at the na- 
tional table. She sells more than she 
buys, which is a favorable balance 
of trade in any man’s language. 
With statehood and more roads, the 
people of Alaska are confident that 
many Americans will journey north 
to a fuller, richer life. Two Army 
generals in the area have already 
expressed themselves thus—and for 
one of them that statement will be 
considered rank treason in Dixie, A 
colonel of my own acquaintance 
has confirmed their statements and 
backed it with his own. That, in 
Brooklyn, is rank heresy. 

We may as well face the fact that 
morally, politically, and economi- 
cally Alaska has an unqualified 
right to statehood. A number of 
Senators and Congressmen are of 
this opinion—and their ranks are 
swelling. If persistence and sincerity 
mean anything, Anthony J. Dimond, 
Delegate from.the Territory of Alas- 
ka, Knight of Columbus, and Amer- 
ican extraordinary may well pin an- 
other star on Old Glory—a star from 
the North. 

As we were saying good-by a sud- 
den thought occurred to me. Every 
state has its state flower. It is only 
an external, of course—but did the 
people of Alaska have a state flower 
in mind? 

“We have one already,” was the 
reply, “the forget-me-not.” 





Uruguay: A Social State 


Modeled in bronze, the life-size “Careta”? commemorates the covered-wagon days of the founding of Uruguay 


T ‘HE Republic of Uruguay, al- 
ugh the smallest country in 
South America, takes first prize on 
th yntinent with respect to social 
eress. Operating a national terri- 
tory about the size of Minnesota, the 
oys of “the Purple Land,” 
Wi m H. Hudson styled the 
per of this miniature cattle em- 
p lisplay qualities of moderation, 
d neighborliness, self-discipline, 
umwork. When John Gunther 
coined the expression, “Uruguay is 
the Denmark of South America,” he 
was not as far wrong as he usually 
hough he probably would have 
been more felicitous in describing 
Oriental,’ or Eastern 
River Plate, as “the 
the other American 


inda 
Bank of the 
Wisconsin of 
Republics.” 

1s Madison served as a lab- 
workingmen’s compen- 

ts and diverse forms of labor 
in ice in North America, so 
Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, 
ed among the Good Neigh- 
bo pitals in favor of the eight- 
hour day and minimum-wage laws 
| 
i 


tor 


oth factory workers and farm 
aborers. For many years, despite dis- 





appointments and setbacks, Wiscon- 
sin and Uruguay blazed the trail for 
a comprehensive system of social se- 
curity that would protect mothers, 
children, the unemployed, and the 
aged. Neither milk producers nor 
cattle raisers were despoiled in “the 
Dairy State” or in “the Sheep-and- 
Cattle Kingdom.” Rights were re- 
spected wherever they were just. The 
extreme claims of employers and em- 
ployees were modified, adjusted, 
whittled down, and tailored to meet 
the needs of a balanced economy. 
In recent years, however, Uruguay 
has stepped up the tempo of social 
change. Today the only political 
entity that maintains the pace of our 
tiny Good Neighbor has its head- 
quarters on the other side of the 
world at Wellington in the Anti- 
podes. It is my own opinion that 
Uruguay, with its national monopo- 
lies of banking, insurance, electricity, 
communications, storage, fuels, beef 
packing and fisheries, constitutes the 
most ambitious experiment in State 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 
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Harris & Ewing 
A th 
tk 
Socialism that has been attempted f (¢ 
within the framework of democracy. f  P, 
In this sense, the buffer Republic, Pp 


wedged in between Brazil and Ar 


gentina, can best be described as 
“the New Zealand of the New 
World.” 


Like its opposite number “down 
under,” Uruguay is struggling with 
the financial burdens that apparent 
ly are inseparable from government 
ownership and operation of a nut 
ber of the “social tools of produé 
tion.” Although the system works 
beautifully in an era of ma 
markets and domestic Pr ee an 
has its difficulties when export trade 
slumps and home producers, whe 
governmental or private, have 
meet their pay rolls and continue 
eat. Both Uruguay and New a 
land, it may be observed, found the 
going unusually rough in the Iast 
world depression. Now, when f 
stuffs and raw materials are in strong 
demand, the two countries are shat 
ing in the upswing that is natural 
among producers of “primary prod 
ucts.” The real test for both social 
economies will come, of course, in 
the days of postwar reconstruction 
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and will depend, in no small meas- 
ure, upon the nature of world ju- 
ridical institutions and the flow of 
international commerce. 

In the meantime, it is fair to con- 
sider the two Republics as commit- 
ted to the organization of new ways 
of community living which aim to 
combine the virtues of private en- 
terprise with reasonable measures of 
state initiative and state supervision. 
If successful, these “Social States” 
can chart “the middle way” between 
the rocks of rugged individualism 
and whirlpools of Leftist totalita- 
rianism. 

The Uruguayans, certainly, are 
not Marxists, and they were never 
Nazi-Fascist; cherishing their fami- 
lies, their farms, and their church, 
they believe that these institutions 
can perform a useful function in the 


co-operative commonwealth. Nor 
would they quarrel with those 
commentators who, like Dorothy 


Thompson and Walter Lippmann, 
would be inclined to characterize 
Uruguay as a “social democracy.” 
One reason among others that may 
give confidence as to the future of 
this Republic springs from the fact 
that, unlike the situation in Chile, 
there is no sizable organization of 
Communists among the people. 
Politically, there are only two major 
parties: the “Colorados” and the 
“Blancos,” or as we would say the 
“Pinks” and the “Whites.” (More 


In Uruguay, tucked between Argentina and Brazil, 
a new type of socio-democratic polity is evolving 


caustic commentators sometimes 
speak of these two groups as the 
“Crudos” and the “Asados,” that is 
to say, the “Raw Ones” and those 
“Well-cooked.”) The former have 
had a rather long lease on power, 
but one always subject to constitu- 
tional limitations which accord to 
the minority party a definite repre- 
sentation in the government and ad- 
ministration. Again, in the estab- 
lishment of this principle as well as 
in its actual manifestations, one is 
impressed by the Uruguayan sense of 
proportion and fair play. The whole 
system seems to be pervaded by the 
spirit of that famous precept of 
Roman and English equity: “Use 
your own rights in such a manner 
as not to infringe upon the rights 
of others.” 

In the practical order there is a 
basic feature insuring the stability 
of Uruguay’s “Social State.” As in 
every one of the American Repub- 
lics, land is the most important 
source of wealth and income. But, 
unlike the condition in the other 
countries in the Latin American 


orbit, we find a comparatively large 
number of Uruguayan ranchers and 
farmers who own the fields they cul- 


P. P. C. and Black Star 


Above: Building. materials for Uruguayan 


homes are mixed in primitive fashion 
Right: The large harbor of Montevideo 
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tivate as well as the flocks and herds 
they tend. Almost 50 per cent of the 
rural population hold the title deeds 
of ‘their pastures and wheat lands. 
Peonage and tenant farming are vir- 
tually unknown. To be sure, there 
are agricultural workers as in every 
other part of the world, but these 
sheep herders, gauchos, and farm 
laborers are embraced in the na- 
tional system of social security. They 
look upon themselves and are re- 
garded by their employers as some- 
thing decidedly more than “hired 
hands.” They feel they have their 
stake in the national wealth and 
some claim upon the nation’s divi- 
dend. If not yet partners in ‘the 
productive enterprise, they believe 
they have a right to expect their 
government to create conditions 
which permit them to graduate into 
the land-owning class. 

It has often been remarked by 
Uruguayan intellectuals that this de- 
velopment fits squarely . into the 
framework of the recommendations 
of Pius XI and Pius XII, who have 
called for an extension of the prin- 
ciple of private ownership. Co-opera- 
tive management and profit sharing, 
it is noted in these circles, are twin 
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corollaries of the same principle. 

Although the “Social State” is 
engaged in numerous business activi- 
ties, chiefly through the medium of 
autonomous entities, or agencies, cre- 
ated by and responsible to the State, 


it should be emphasized that the ad- 
ministration does not and cannot 
consider positions or jobs in these 
corporations as “political plums.” In, 
the selection and appointment of 
personnel, strict civil service rules 
prevail. Consequently, an ideal of 
public interest similar to that which 
rules in Great Britain has been de- 
velops d, quite outside and above the 
sphere of partisan politics. 
Commenting on this feature of 
Uruguayan administrative practice, 
one of the Cabinet members, on the 
occasion of a recent visit to Monte- 
video, remarked to me: “Ordinarily, 
a political appointee is about one- 
fifth as efficient as a worker chosen 
on the basis of talent and experience. 
In Uruguay, where our population 
does not exceed 3,000,000, almost 
every citizen is aware of the abilities 
and merits of his neighbor. Each 
voter, man or woman, can scrutinize 
the record of the directors, techni- 


cians, and clerks in our ‘National 
Administrative Agency for Fuels, 
Alcohol, and Portland Cement.’ The 
least sign of political corruption 
can be instantly aired and penalized. 
The managers of these state corpor- 
ations have to operate in a goldfish 
bowl. As a result, we have had few 
scandals in the field of public ad- 
ministration. Moreover, our budget 


would not allow much margin for 
graft and ‘pork-barrel’ appropria- 
tions. A few extra thousand would 


be immediately reflected in stiffer 
taxation. Since all governmental 
revenue is derived from customs 
duties, a new tax would stand out 
like a sore thumb. This in turn 
would raise a storm of protest and 
criticism from people who, in our 


tiny country, live cheek by jowl with 
our politicians and public servants. 
Up to the present, we have had rela- 


tively rare cases of job stealing.” 
It may be that there is another 


explanation for the low rate of 
political racketeering in Uruguay. 
Reference has already been made to 
the national constitution, which 


vests executive power in a president 
assisted by a council of ministers 
composed of nine members. These 
cabinet officers are selected by the 


president from the two political par- 
ties polling the greatest number of 
votes in the presidential elections. 
Six of the ministers are chosen from 
the major party, leaving three for 
the minority. If we could imagine 
Wendell Willkie, Senator Charles 
McNary, and Representative Joe 
Martin associated in the current ad- 
ministration in the United States, 
we could form some notion of how 
the system is intended to function. 
Similarly, in the Senate the seats are 
divided between the two parties, 
with fifteen assigned to each in a 
chamber of thirty. 

Most important of all perhaps is 
the provision that the president can- 
not be re-elected for the term imme- 
diately following his constitutional 
period of four years. He is eligible 
for another term after an interval 
elapses. The vice-president, who, like 
his chief, is elected directly by the 
people, is subject to the four-year 
restriction. 


executive is the so-called Per- 
manent Commission, composed of 
four senators and seven representa- 
tives, whose duty it is to see that 
governmental executive acts follow 
the course indicated by the consti- 
tution and laws of the General As- 
sembly. When the bicameral Gen- 
eral Assembly is in recess, normally 
from December to March every year, 
the Permanent Commission exercises 
its power of supervision. The legis- 
lative branch of the government, it 
may be added, elects the ministers 
of the Supreme Court of Justice. 
Voting is more than a privilege: it 
is a legal duty for citizens, both men 
and women, with a substantial fine 
applicable to those who fail to exer- 
cise the franchise. This is enough to 
indicate that the Uruguayan Consti- 
tution is not a slavish copy of any 
other organic law, whether the lat- 
ter originated in the United States 
or Europe. Although the constitu- 
tion of this “Social State” follows 
the broad outlines of the U. S. docu- 
ment, it contains original features. 
Throughout Latin America, Uru- 
guay is celebrated as “the Left 
Bank” of Buenos Aires. This is un- 
derstood not so much in a political 
as in a social and recreational sense. 
Montevideo is the Mecca of Argen- 
tinian honeymooners, sun worship- 
pers, and pleasure seekers. Along the 


i interesting check on the 
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Uruguayan coast, stretching in both 
directions from the capital, gleam 
150 miles of golden sands. The shore 
line is dotted with hotels, bathing 
beaches, race tracks, tennis courts, 
golf courses, polo fields, and gam- 
bling casinos. Luxurious “boites” 
and night clubs are to be found at 
all the principal seaside resorts, 
where internationally known orches- 
tras provide enchanting music, and 
dancing only ceases with the dawn. 
Tourist business on “the Left Bank” 
is a national industry in a rather 
unique and thoroughly realistic 
sense: the majority of the hotels, 
cabarets, and casinos are owned and 
operated by the community and con- 
stitute a lucrative source of income 
for the government. For that rea- 
son, among others, there has been 
relatively little criticism of the Ar- 
gentinians by the press of Uruguay, 
whereas a veritable cyclone of -pro- 
test against the isolationist policy of 
Buenos Aires has originated in San- 
tiago de Chile. 

The Uruguayans, with an eye to 
a gigantic revival of tourist traffic 
from Argentina in the postwar 
period, have no intention of antag- 
onizing their powerful, wealthy cus- 
tomers. Just as Palm Beach, Miami 
Beach, and Saint Petersburg, Flori- 
da, depend upon rich northerners 
for the prosperity of their subtrop- 
ical empire, so the Uruguayan muni- 
cipalities cherish their affluent blood 
relations, like themselves predomi- 
nantly of Spanish and Italian de- 
scent, only a few hours distant 
across the estuary of the La Plata. 
Uruguay, with the most equable 
climate of any country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere (average winter 
temperature 50° and summer 70°) 
hopes not only to retain its old 
friends, but also to win votaries 
among the tourist population of 
North America. 

At this point, it should be empha- 
sized that Uruguay can point to a 
record second to none for co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations. When 
the Admiral Graf Spee was stricken 
off her coast, she gave the German 
skipper twenty-four hours to reach 
the open sea. The day after Pearl 
Harbor, the authorities in Monte- 
video declared their ports open to - 
the warships of the United States. 
The President of the Republic and 
the General Assembly joined hands 
to institute compulsory military 
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training for all men between the 
ages of 18 and 45; increased the civil 
and military aviation budgets; added 
to armaments; froze Axis funds; re- 
stricted the activity of Axis nationals; 
and stigmatized as “criminal” any 
attempt to bear arms against an 
American nation or to spread anti- 
democratic ideas. Despite angry pro- 
tests from Argentina, the Uruguay- 
ans incorporated themselves whole- 
heartedly in Hemisphere defense by 
conceding the use of air and naval 
bases. Gasoline and fuel oil were 
rationed, an Office of Civilian De- 
fense established, and two National 
Defense Bonds issued to the public. 

With excellent political judgment, 
the Committee for Political Defense 
of the Hemisphere, comprising rep- 
resentatives of all the American Re- 
publics except Argentina, set up its 
headquarters and held its first meet- 
ings in Montevideo. Recently, this 
committee announced that the activ- 
ity of enemy agents, sabotage, spy- 
ing, and other conspiratorial efforts 
had been reduced to the vanishing 
point. It is likely that the Inter- 
American Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense will maintain a 
center at the Uruguayan capital 
after the war. 

Uruguay’s co-operation in the eco- 
nomic sphere has been proportioned 
to her resources. In July 1942, she 
signed a reciprocal trade agreement 
with the United States. Wool from 
her sheep for uniforms and hides 
for industrial and military purposes 
have been a useful contribution to 
the arsenal of the United Nations. 

This fine collaboration is in com- 
plete harmony with what the former 
President of the Republic, General 
Alfredo Baldomir, said to me in 
1938. His words were prophetic: 

“Our tradition of friendship for 
Great Britain and the United States 
is the most powerful element in our 
foreign policy. We admire parlia- 
mentary institutions and have faith 
in the dignity and liberty of the indi- 
vidual. The British, of course, buy 
the bulk of our meat and leather, 
while we reciprocate by riding on 
the railroads they have built in our 
country on a scale which surpasses, 
relatively speaking, any transporta- 
tion network in Latin America. You 
can see for yourself that we prefer 
American motor cars. We boast one 
motor vehicle for every 33 inhabi- 
tants and the market, as everywhere 





else in South America, can absorb 
more. Our politics and economics 
will remain definitely in the Anglo- 
American orbit.” 

It is true that, thanks to a beauti- 
fully planned program of paved 
roads, Uruguay had witnessed a 67 
per cent increase (from 39,000 to 
65,000) in the number of automo- 
biles from 1932 to 1940. This jump 
is symbolic of the potentialities of 
the Latin-American market for man- 
ufactured products. With expanded 
purchasing power and a_ higher 
standard of living, it is estimated 
that Latin America could buy ten 
times as many motor cars as are 
operated below the Rio Grande. In 
Uruguay, where a liberal wage and 
labor policy have achieved notable 
reforms, one can see what Latin 
America, at its best, offers in terms 
of better living and better business. 

Without doubt education has 
been at the foundation of much of 
this progress. Literacy, although still 





> By the street of By-and-By, 
one arrives at the house of Never. 
} —GERMAN PROVERB 





an ideal rather than an achievement, 
is increasing. Compulsory instruction 
on the primary level dates from 
1909, while industrial training is 
fostered by nineteen technical 
schools. A number of mobile units 
conduct courses in the country on 
practical farm economics. The School 
of Veterinary Medicine, so impor- 
tant in a pastoral nation, is re- 
garded as a model throughout the 
Americas. Six normal colleges, pro- 
viding a four-year general course 
rounded off by two years of inten- 
sive professional study, supply a 
steady stream of competent teachers 
for the public schools. Private reli- 
gious schools, both Protestant and 
Catholic, number over 170, with an 
enrollment of 21,000. Crowning the 
whole educational system is the Cen- 
tral University at Montevideo. The 
university includes schools of law, 
medicine, social science, dentistry, 
pharmacy, chemistry, engineering, 
architecture, economics, and agricul- 
ture. Educationally, the Uruguayans 
are in the forefront of Latin 
America, 

While trying to secure proficiency 
for their sons and daughters in let- 
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ters and numbers, the people of 
Uruguay do not forget bodily health. 
By means of private donations and 
state contributions, hundreds of 
school canteens for the feeding of 
undernourished children have been 
opened. Thousands of free meals are 
served every day, while the “copa de 
leche,” a glass of fresh milk for each 
pupil, is almost a national institu- 
tion. Food is also available at a rea- 
sonable rate in the so-called “Popu- 
lar Restaurants.” When students fall 
victim to illness, they are able to at- 
tend one of twenty open-air schools 
or to receive treatment in summer 
camps and colonies. There is even 
a camp for run-down teachers. 

Again, it was no accident that the 
International Council of the Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood recently held its meet- 
ing at Montevideo. Upon her return 
to the United States, after attendance 
at this conference, Miss Katharine 
F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
had this to say: 

“The South American countries 
have not only advanced in a mate- 
rial way; they have made outstand- 
ing strides in social progress. In 
many respects they are far in ad- 
vance of us, particularly in their 
social security programs which, nota- 
bly, stress child welfare and medical 
care.” 

It may be that North Americans 
have something to learn from their 
Good Neighbors, particularly the 
Republic of Uruguay. The “acre of 
diamonds,” or social paradise, for 
which our world planners are grop- 
ing, may lie in our own backyard. 
Unquestionably, the Uruguyans have 
been coming to grips with the most 
acute political and economic prob- 
lems which confront the modern 
world. In moving from the domain 
of the individual to that of the col- 
lectivity, it may be enlightening to 
study the social solutions which are 
in the alembic on “the Left Bank” 
of the River Plate. In an atmosphere 
of freedom, comparative prosperity, 
and peace there is evolving a new 
type of socio-democratic state. Uru- 
guay may not have all the answers 
to our prayers for the world beyond 
military victory, but it has some ex- 
tremely attractive, workable sugges- 
tions. The latter have the merit of 
being more Christian than pagan, 
and more American than Asiatic. 








Harriet Sprague is the last of 
big five-masted schooners out 


of North Atlantic ports, and Matt 
Nol her master and I’m her 
mate. The Harriet arrives back -in 
Boston this day, and her owner Elihu 
Spra is waiting on the wharf 
whe e warp her into the slip. 

“Mr. Sprague,” says Matt, “here’s 
the Harriet home again with an 
empty hold. And no fault of her. 
It’s no use, Mr. Sprague, power is 
in for good and sail is out in the 
coast trade, and Ben and me are 
putti ourselves ashore.” 

Elihu looks sad. “If I’m willing 
to st i the overhead why can’t you 
and Ben keep the Harriet in com- 
missi says Elihu. 

“Because,” says Matt, “you’ve been 
too good an owner for Ben and me 
to be standing for you losing . any 


1oney in the North Atlantic 


coa tl ide.” 


The last of | 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


“You still have your fleet of steam- 
ers, Mr. Sprague,” I put in, meaning 
to cheer him up. 

“My goodness, Ben,” says Elihu, 
“you should know by now that 
steamers and sailing vessels were 
never the same to me. As for the 
Harriet here—there’s been a Harriet 
Sprague in every generation of the 
Spragues since as far back as the 


family records go, and always we've 
kept a Harriet Sprague flying the 
Sprague house flag out to sea.” 
“With intervals, of course,” he 
adds, “like after the first Harriet that 
was a fishing ketch and went down 
in a winter gale on the Grand 
Banks. And the interval after the 


bark Harriet Sprague was captured 
and scuttled by Malay pirates in the 
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Java Sea. And the brigantine Har- 
riet Sprague in the West India trade 
that drove herself up on a coral reef 
in the Caribbean Sea and stayed 
there. And the clipper ship Harriet 
Sprague that my father carried long 
past the days of clippers till she was 
run down by a steamer collier off 
the Florida Reefs.” 

“Hard luck for them,” says Matt, 
“and yet sort of natural endings too 
for sailing ships—being lost at sea.” 

“Natural and proper endings, I 
say too, Captain Matt,” said Elihu. 
“But this Harriet here, the last of 
the Sprague line of sailing ships, 
what end will she have now?” 

Matt don’t answer, nor me, be- 
cause there’s only one end acourse. 
But to relieve the gloom I mention 
that a lot of big coasters were being 
sold and cut down for coal barges. 

“Turn the Harriet into a coal 
barge?” says Elihu. “My goodness, 
Ben! No! I'll let her stay tied up to 
her wharf. While she’s there she can 
at least be flying the Sprague house 
flag to her truck.” 

Matt Nolan and me have been 
shipmates for fifty years off and on, 
and we live in an apartment block 
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across the street from the Sprague 
wharf. I’m a bachelor boarding with 
an old couple on the second deck 
of our apartment house, and Matt 
is a widower living with his married 
daughter on the deck below. 

Matt and me gave up the sea 
when we come ashore from the Har- 
riet. "Twas winter time, but on fine 
mornings the easterly sun would 
come shining in onto Matt’s front 
veranda, which is glassed in, and 
Matt’d sit there and stare across the 
street at the Harriet, tied up to her 
wharf—or maybe he’d be reading his 
morning paper and giving out the 
news to whoever is standing by 
listening. 

This morning I drop below, and 
there’s Matt staring across the street 
at the Harriet. I wait till he’s ready 


Ihe Five MASTERS 





to talk, and by ’n’ by he says: “Re- 
member the day we tied her up, 
Ben?” 

I remember the day acourse, and 
add what a handsome sight she 
musta been to the watchers on the 
wharf, 

“Handsome she was,” says Matt, 
“she fresh-painted and new-rigged 
only the trip before. But look at 
her now, Ben, with her paint com- 
ing off in flakes, and her seams open- 
ing up, and barnacles, and grass a 
foot long—if we could have a look— 
fouling her bottom planks. She’s a 
lonesome and forlorn looking Har- 
riet, Ben.” 

I agree she looks lonesome—what 
vessel in her place wouldn’t? 

“And how will she end up, Ben?” 
says Matt, and I say what I didn’t 
say to Elihu Sprague when he put 
the same question the day we tied 
her up. “She'll stay rotting at her 
wharf till some day even Elihu will 


The “Harriet Sprague,” last of the five mas- 


ters, slipped out of Boston Harbor to the 


open sea and a life of wartime adventure 
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have such pity for her that he'll 
charter a wrecking tug to take her 
in tow and give her a decent burial 
somewhere out to sea.” 

“It oughtn’t to be,” says Matt, 
“not without you and me giving her 
a chance to do what will count for 
something before her ending.” Matt 
unhooks his spectacles from his ears 
and points them at the Harriet. “We 
sailed many a thousand miles in her, 
Ben.” 

“Tens o’ thousands,” I say. 

“Hundreds o’ thousands,” says 
Matt. “And something else, Ben. It’s 
over two years now since Pearl Har- 
bor, and it’s really a tough war.” 

I agree to that and wait for what 
next. 

“And here’s you and me with no 
special responsibilities and savings 
enough so we don’t have to worry 
about starving to death in the few 
years left us. Here we are sitting 
safe and cozy and what are we doing 
to help out in the war?” 

To which I say what can we do 
at our age, not being retired gen- 
erals or admirals to be signing on 
for one of those gover’ment war 
boards. We’re only two old retired 
coastermen, I say. 

“Two old coastermen is right,” 
says Matt, “but two coastermen who 
knew what to do with a sailing ves- 
sel in our day. And lately I’ve been 
thinking you and me didn’t do right 
by the Harriet in tying her up when 
we did. No! Look at her now, and 
the vessel she was in her day! Will 
you ever forget her when we had 
her, Ben—the way she had of rolling 
her powerful quarters before a fair 
strong wind and plunging her able 
bows in the head seas of the North 
Atlantic?” 

I agree she was an able vessel in 
her day, and Matt says: “And she 
could still be helping out in the 
war.” 

I ask how and Matt says: “You 
ever troubled with an itching to go 
to sea again, Ben?” 

I admit occasions, but not to keep 
me awake nights, and wait for what 
next. 

Matt slaps his knuckles against 
his newspaper. “There’s more here, 
Ben, of how the war is changing 
freight conditions, of steamers being 
hauled off their regular routes to 
carry war materials to Europe, to 
Africa, to Asia, and where not. 
Freights are piling up in North At- 
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A GOOD HINT 


® Abraham Lincoln knew how to give a hint. Irritated by the inaction 
of General George B. McClellan, who in 1862 was in command of the 
Union forces, the President sent him this note: 


My dear McClellan: 


If you don’t want to use the army | should like to borrow it for a 


while. 


Yours respectfully, 
A. Lincoln 





lantic ports every day. Am I right?” 

Me, I ain’t much for reading the 
papers, but I agree that Matt is prob- 
ably right, and he says: “We're too 
old to enlist or be drafted, Ben, but 
there’s cargoes waiting for any ves- 
sel that can float, and good wages 
and bonuses for crews to man them. 
You see a light ahead yet?” 

I see the light he means and tell 
him to go ahead, lay the course. 

“Let’s see Elihu,” says Matt. 

We find Elihu in his office, and 
Matt ain’t hardly got his talk under 
way when Elihu is jouncing up out 
of his office chair and saying why of 
course he can get a freight for the 
Harriet. And he'll pay top wages 
and a bonus to her crew. “But 
where’s a crew coming from these 
draft days?” he adds. 

“Leave that to Ben and me,” says 
Matt. “There'll be no jaunty lads 


. among them. They'll be old-timers 


like ourselves, a bit stiff-jointed mov- 
ing around deck maybe, but they'll 
be all sea broke and ship wise.” 

“Sign on your crew, put the Har- 
riet in shape for sea, and you'll find 
a charter waiting you,” says Elihu. 

Matt and me break out a boatload 
of old-timers from their winter moor- 
ings along the harbor front, and 
sound them on signing up for the 
Harriet. Matt does the talking and 
enough of them to make a crew 
agree that maybe they'll be as well 
off nursing their old joints out to sea 
as ashore. And Matt’s mention of 
bonuses and big wages has its in- 
fluence too. 

There’s still rumors of enemy sub- 
marines operating on our side of the 
Atlantic and the rumors have a 
couple of our new crew worried. But 
Matt soothes them, saying: “Sub- 
marines? Submarines! No submarine 
captain is wasting a twenty thousand 
dollar torpedo on an old coasting 
schooner. No, no!” 

Meantime the Harriet has been 
hauled up on the railway and the 


grass and barnacles scraped off her 
bottom, and her dried-out seams 
calked, and her planks fresh painted, 
and running gear overhauled, and 
her sails got out of the loft and 
bent on. 

There she is all prettied up like 
she’s a young girl again, and there’s 
Elihu reporting a freight waiting for 
her in St. John’s, Newfoundland,, 
and away we go with the Harriet 
flying a brand-new house flag. 

The Harriet was built to carry 
cargo, a full-bodied craft, no cup 
defender beating to wind’ard, but 
give her a strong, fair breeze and 
ballast enough to keep her from 
capsizing, and she could step along. 
She took a fair wind out of Boston 
now in a sea that was carrying just 
enough chop to keep itself from 
falling asleep. She went sliding over 
the chop like a sledge over soft slush 
ashore, and she logged the good 
knots to Cape Sable, which is at the 
westerly end of Nova Scotia, and the 
fair slant of wind still holding, down 
the Nova Scotia coast and past the 
French Islands she went aghosting. 
She rounded Cape Race and went 
skipping like a play girl into Saint 
John’s, Newfoundland. 

“Four days out from Boston, the 
old girl’s got life in her yet!” said 
Matt. 

Two trainloads of pulp logs are 
waiting the Harriet in Saint John’s. 
We let lay the pigs of iron we have 
down next her keel for ballast, and 
stow the logs over the pig iron. 

There’s the Harriet ready to sail, 
with her below decks filled solid 
with logs to her fore and after bulk- 
heads, when another trainload of 
logs arrive. The agent asks Matt if 
he’ll take em, and Matt says: “Sure 
I'll take ’em. They'll make a nice 
deck load for the Harriet.” 

We take the new logs aboard, and 
again the Harriet is all set to sail 
with her deck piled rail high with 
logs from fo’c’s’le head to cabin poop 
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when another trainload of logs pulls 
in. The agent is waiting for another 
vessel to come along and take them, 
but Matt says why not the Harriet? 
The agent wants to know where 
Matt will put them, and Matt tells 
him—atop of the deck load he’s al- 
ready got. 

“But they will put your vessel 
scuppers under,” says the agent. 

“I’ve seen her go scuppers under 
before,” says Matt. 

“And what did you do then?” says 
the agent. 

“Plugged up the scuppers,” says 
Matt. 

“We get some terribly rough 
weather in winter off this North At- 
lantic coast,” says the agent then. 

“I should know,” says Matt, “after 
fifty winters sailing it. And I’m sail- 
ing it again in the ablest coaster 
that ever put out from a North At- 
lantic port.” 

We take the logs aboard, and the 
Harriet puts to sea with her deck 
piled so high from fo’c’s’le head to 
cabin poop that we double reef all 
except her after sail, so their booms 
will be clearing the piled-up logs, 
when by ’n’ by we'll be having to 
tack ship. And Matt and me stood 
on her afterdeck and lean our ears 
to the drumming of the reef points 
against her after sail. And the swish 
of the sea sliding past her lee quarter 
made sweet music too. 


“If Elihu could see her now!” says 
Matt. 


Matt and me agree that sailing © 


the sea again is cert’nly a better way 
of life for the Harriet than to be 
rotting at her wharf back home, 
and we find her a fair enough wind 
past Cape Race, but she’s too deep 
loaded for any fast passage, so it’s 
slug, slug, slug her way back along 
the Nova Scotia coast. 

Now a Boston-bound vessel turn- 
ing Cape Sable is on the home leg, 
and we're looking forward to be 
soon starting our sheets for the run 
home. We don’t start them. From 
out of the west comes a living gale. 

A North Atlantic winter westerly 
can come aroaring when it’s in 
the mood. This one was in the 
mood, and the Harriet is no sharp- 
bowed, home-bound, driving-to-mar- 
ket Gloucester fisherman to be mak- 
ing headway against a no’west gale. 
It’s tack ship, tack ship, tack ship 
and getting nowhere, so Matt heaves 
the Harriet to and waits for the west- 


erly wind to haul afore he'll have his 
crew all wore out. 

There we are at the end of a week, 
still to loo’ard of Cape Sable. Now 
a winter no’wester is a cold wind 
and spray aplenty is striking aboard 
the Harriet. And it’s freezing where 
it strikes. Her rails, her poop, her 
fo’c’s’le head, her rigging half to her 
mastheads almost, go all ice. The 
spray finds its way into the spaces 
between the round sides of our deck 
load of logs and makes them into a 
solid mass of ice, and the stiff-jointed 
ones of our crew, which is most of 
them, have to be extra careful climb- 
ing over the iced-up logs going 
for’ard and aft. 

Elihu had give us a radio for the 
cabin, and while the Harriet is hove- 
to there’s time aplenty to tune in on 
the radio. What war news we get 
ain’t comforting, and the word comes 
of a submarine sinking an oil tanker 
off the Florida coast. Next day comes 





> It is perfectly monstrous the 
way people go about nowadays 
saying things against one behind 
one’s back that are absolutely and 


entirely true. 
—OSCAR WILDE 





word of two more oil tankers being 
sunk, and Matt is on deck with more 
soothing words for any timid ones. 
“Florida is a long way to the south- 
‘ard and it’s winter time,” says Matt. 
“Imagine a submarine crew crazy 
enough to leave their nice, warm 
tropic waters for the icy seas where 
we are? No, no!” 

The westerly blows itself out and 
the sea moderates and the wind 
hauls two points to the north, which 
is a fair enough wind for us, and we 
make sail and lay a course to round 
Cape Sable. But we're no more than 
under way when we pick up the 
radio word of a steamer in distress. 

Her latitude and longitude, which 
she gives, places her 40 miles south- 
southeast of Cape Sable. Matt holds 
the Harriet to her course expecting 
—and hoping—to get the radio word 
of some vessel reporting herself 
handy to the steamer and heading 
for her. But no word comes, and 
there’s nothing left us but to forget 
our home course and swing the Har- 


riet off to the south’ard and east’ard. 

It’s like a white vapor on the sea 
that night but next morning the 
vapor thins out some, and we locate 
the steamer. She’s a big oil tanker, 
and she’s laying head to the tide, 
which is running south, and the 
wind being straight from the north, 
she’s laying there nice and steady. 

We hail her and get the word that 
she was bound to Halifax to join a 
convoy for England, but broke her 
shaft—both shafts. She adds the word 
that a coast guard boat left Boston 
the afternoon before to look for her. 

“We radioed our position an hour 
ago again,” the steamer hails. “She 
can’t be far away right now.” 

“What about a handy enemy sub- 
marine listening in and heading for 
you?” hollers Matt. 

“No, no,” says the. oil-tank skip- 
per. “They're all away to the south- 
‘ard. No submarine commander is 
crazy enough to be leaving his com- 
fortable tropic waters for the icy 
winter seas of this coast.” 

“That’s what I told my crew,” 
says Matt, “but men shipping for 
submarine service in wartime ain’t 
looking for comfort. How about me 
taking your crew aboard my vessel 
for safe-keeping till the coast guard 
cutter shows up? No enemy sub- 
marine will waste time on me.” 

“Safety aboard you!” says the 
steamer skipper. “Thanks, but you 
look to be sinking right now. And 
besides the coast guard boat, there’s 
a navy plane on the way too.” 

“Don’t bet on any plane locating 
you soon,” says Matt. He points up. 
“It’s too thick a sky yet.” 

All this time Matt is filling and 
backing the Harriet so’s.to hold her 
abreast of the steamer, and our look- 
outs and the steamer’s lookouts are 
all keeping their eyes to the west’ard 
for the coast guard cutter. There we 
are, laying to the off-shore side of 
the steamer, the east side, when from 
up out of the sea to the east’ard of 
us comes a submarine. 

We know we have submarines 
operating off the New England 
coast, but we soon see this ain’t one 
of ours. She’s a cable length away 
and broad on to the Harriet when 
she emerges. She’s carrying two deck 
guns, and men come hurrying on 
deck to man the guns. A man in her 
conning tower motions us to move 
out of the way. 

Matt acts like he don’t under- 
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stand, and a voice then says in Eng- 
lish: “You are between my ship and 
that steamer. Move out, please.” 

Matt still plays dumb, and the of- 
ficer motions toward the deck guns 
and then points at the Harriet. They 
train their guns on us. 

We have a long boat swinging to 
davits on our quarter. Matt orders 
the boat lowered, and everybody ex- 
cept me and him get into it. Matt 
tells the boat to drop well astern, 
and him and me wait for what next. 

The oil steamer is a lot longer 
than the Harriet, and her bow and 
stern are sticking away out past the 
Harriet’s bow and stern. Instead of 
shelling us when we don’t move out 
of her way, the submarine makes to 
steam ahead of the Harriet. It’s 
plain she’s making to bring her deck 
guns to bear past our bow and on 
to the oil tanker; but when she 
moves ahead, Matt eases his wheel 
and the Harriet moves ahead enough 
to block off the submarine from the 
forward end of the steamer. The 
Harriet moving ahead like that 
leaves the whole after half of the 
steamer sticking out past the Har- 
riet’s stern. The submarine officer 
must've thought our moving ahead 
was an accident, and he starts back- 
ing to get at the long open after half 
of the steamer; but when he starts 
backing, Matt luffs the Harriet and 
lets the wind and tide back her 
enough astern to again cut off the 
submarine from training her guns 
on the steamer. 


HE submarine don’t waste more 

time maneuvering for position. 
She opens fire on the Harriet. Her 
first shell ketches the Harriet above 
her rail amidships. Tons of ice in 
lumps go crackling into the air, and 
what looks like a thousand logs go 
leaping up after the ice. Some of the 
logs go higher than our mastheads, 
and they’re eight foot lengths, and 
up they go and down they come, 
and go bounding up again from the 
logs they left behind them. Fore and 
aft from fo’c’s’le head to cabin poop 
they go bounding. 

There’s another shell, and more 
ice and logs go masthead high, and 
they fall back on deck some, and 
fall overboard some. One log comes 
down end on atop of the cabin house 
and goes straight on through. 

One more shell clears our deck 
of what ice and logs the first two 


shells that hit didn’t take with them. 

There’s a lull to the shelling, and 
a conference in the submarine’s con- 
ning tower. The next thing we see 
is the submarine swinging her bow 
so’s to point it at the Harriet. 

“Oh, oh!” says Matt, “a torpedo 
for the Harriet!” 

Why a torpedo for the Harriet? I 
say. Why can’t he steam around to 
the other side of the steamer and 
let her have the torpedo? 

Matt points to the steamer. Every- 
body there is looking to the west’ard. 
It’s smoke to the west’ard, and it 
being a vaporish day the smoke— 
steamer’s smoke acourse —ain’t far 
off. 

“Why the Harriet?” says Matt. 


““She’s so high out of water with 


the weight of that deck load of ice 
and logs gone off her that that sub- 
marine officer thinks he can send a 
torpedo under her and into the 
steamer. But he don’t realize what a 
big sailing vessel the Harriet is, and 
how with her ballast and that full 
hold of logs she’s still drawing too 
much water for a torpedo to pass 
under her keel. Come on, Ben.” 

He means for us to drop over the 
Harriet’s' stern and into our long 
boat, which we do and pull clear 
of the Harriet. 

We wait for the torpedo. It comes. 
From the long boat we see the line 
of white bubbles it leaves on the 
surface of the sea. The bubbles 
acourse are lagging behind a tor- 
pedo. We're still seeing the bubbles 
when the Harriet’s midship deck 
goes into the air, and what looks 
like a million logs go flying up after 
the deck. Two masts go with the 
logs, and two more masts start wob- 
bling, and soon down they come 
crashing, and all four of them lay 
themselves over the Harriet’s side. 
Only the aftermast. is left standing, 
and the Harriet’s ensign is flying 
from the aftermast’s peak. The Har- 
riet’s house flag, Matt and me notice 
then, is still flying to the truck of 
one of the fallen masts. 

Matt and me agree that a good 
part of the Harriet’s bottom is prob- 
ably blown out, and her pig iron 
ballast gone to the bottom of the 
Atlantic. “But there she is still 
afloat!” says Matt. 

On the submarine they’re staring 
at the Harriet like they're puzzled 
to know what’s holding her up. 

The next thing is a loud shout 
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from the oil tanker. It’s the coast 
guard cutter drawing handy, and 
soon there’s the drumming of an 
airplane from above the clouds. 

Without lingering longer, the sub- 
marine dives. A few minutes later, a 
plane breaks through the clouds. We 
point in the direction we think the 
submarine took, and the plane heads 
that way. We see her circle and 
circle, and by ’n’ by we see hills of 
white water spouting against the 
easterly horizon. 


HE coast guard cutter comes 

alongside the tanker and talks 
awhile there. She then steams to our 
long boat and congratulates Matt 
for saving the steamer and her valu- 
able cargo, not to speak of the lives 
of her crew. ; 

Matt thanks him for the kind 
words and adds: “And now how 
about giving the Harriet a tow 
home?” 

The coast guard officer says no 
tow—he’d never make Boston with 
the big oil tanker and the Harriet 
and all those long spars dragging in 
the sea. 

“You mean you're going to aban- 
don her after the patriotic service 
she rendered?” says Matt. 

“No, no,” says the coast guard 
officer. “Her big hull would become 
a drifting derelict, a menace to navi- 
gation.” 

“Meaning what?” says Matt, like 
he can’t guess. 

“Meaning I'll shell her, scatter 
her planks and frames so no two of 
them will be left together on the 
surface of the sea.” 

“Let me go back aboard her first,” 
says Matt, “and haul down her en- 
sign from her afterpeak. Come on, 
Ben.” 

“You're not taking her house flag 
too?” says the coast guard skipper. 

“Let it stay where it is,” says Matt, 
“it'll please Elihu when he hears it.” 

We hand the ensign over to Elihu 
when we see him, and Matt tells 
him what happened to the Harriet. 

“A noble ending,” says Elihu, 
“and a proper ending for the last 
Harriet Sprague.” He pays all hands 
off—top wages and bonus—the same 
as if we'd brought her and her cargo 
safe home. 

Matt and me start to thank him 
for ourselves and the crew, but Elihu 
waves us off, saying: “Thank the 
Harriet. She was fully insured.” 
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STALIN, ROOSEVELT, AND CHURCHILL 


Their postwar peace conference may be another Congress of Vienna 


Light is thrown on the 
present situation by 
looking back to the Con- 
gress of Vienna, which 
gave Europe more than 


half a century of peace 


Peace—Oir Another Truce? 


ITH the United Nations on the 

road to victory in Europe, 
people everywhere are beginning to 
think more and more about the 
peace settlement the victorious Allies 
will make. What kind of order will 
be imposed in place of Hitler’s New 
Order? 

Talleyrand’s message at the Con- 
gress of Vienna holds good for the 
peace congress which will settle the 
fate of Europe after the present war. 

It is also worthwhile to pay par- 
ticular attention to the recent speech 
of Sweden’s Foreign Minister, Baron 
Christian Gunther, broadcast by the 
oficial Swedish radio, in which he 
said notably that “a Soviet victory 
will threaten not only Finland, but 
also Sweden. The occupation of Fin- 
land will be only a step in a series 
of attempts by Russia to insure her 
domination over Northern Europe. 

“For Sweden, as well as for the rest 
of Europe, a limitation of Russia is 
desirable. . . .” 

Will Poland, Greece, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Austria be reborn? Will 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium be allowed to regain their 
full independence? Or, on the con- 
trary, will these first and most sorely 
tried victims of brutal aggression 


By WILLIAM P. CARNEY 


receive only nominal satisfaction, 
while remaining in reality subject to 
the will—if not absolute control—of 
stronger powers? These questions 
will cease to be theoretical at the 
forthcoming peace conference. They 
will provide the first practical tests 
for the Atlantic Charter and the 
world will learn whether the Four 
Freedoms really will apply to them. 

One would like to believe, natur- 
ally, that the only possible outcome 
of the peace conference will be for 
every trace of aggression and domi- 
nation of weak countries by stronger 
powers to be completely stamped 
out. Whether for good or bad, how- 
ever, there are indications that the 
forthcoming peace conference can 
be another Congress of Vienna, 
which arranged matters so that three 
big nations were able to control the 
world for many years. 

True, the Atlantic Charter has 
been signed by President Roosevelt 
for the United States, and by Prime 
Minister Churchill for Great Britain, 
but it was not a treaty binding on 
their respective governments. Not- 
withstanding the Teheran confer- 
ence, we still do not know for sure 
how far Russia ultimately will sub- 
scribe to that famous document—al- 
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though it is fairly safe to assume that 
China endorses it unreservedly. 

At the Moscow meeting of our 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull with 
the foreign ministers of Great Brit- 
ain and Soviet Russia, these three 
powers pledged themselves to an 
independent Austria. But members 
of the Diplomatic Corps in Washing- 
ton, representing the small nations 
whose lives hung in the balance at 
Moscow, realistically concluded after 
the conference was over that there 
was no hope of Latvia and Estonia 
ever regaining the independence 
granted them by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. They also concluded that 
Poland’s future will depend on how 
far it will co-operate with Russia— 
that it will virtually disappear as a 
sovereign state if it doesn’t give a 
large measure. of good Slavic co- 
operation to the Soviet Union. 

This situation was not changed at 
the Teheran conference by the gen- 
eral declaration that, “We shall seek 
the co-operation and active partici- 
pation of all nations, large and small, 
whose peoples in heart and in mind 
are dedicated, as are our own peo- 
ples, to the elimination of tyranny 
and slavery, oppression and intoler- 
ance. We will welcome them as they 





CZAR ALEXANDER I 
Wanted Poland for Russia 


may choose to come into the world 
family of democratic nations.” 
Nevertheless, on the credit side of 
the conference’s ledger was the 
promise of Russia to collaborate with 
Great Britain and the United States 


on frontier problems. It was agreed 
that peoples and territories are not 
to be shifted from one sovereignty 
to another without the consent of 
those concerned. So, it would seem 


that something like a new League 
of Nations appears in the offing and, 
by a vote of 85 to 5, our Senate signi- 
fied its approval of future interna- 
tional collaboration. 

It was decided in Moscow to set 
up in London an advisory commis- 
sion to insure close co-operation be- 


tween Russia, Britain, and the 
United States in the “examination 
of European questions arising as the 
war develops.” Furthermore, the 


three powers pledged themselves “to 
employ their military forces within 


other states” (after the war in 
Europe ends) only after joint con- 
sultation 

Long before the Moscow parley, 
however, the Soviet Government 


clearly stated its intentions with re- 
gard to Lithuania, Finland, Poland, 


and the two little Baltic countries— 
Latvia and Estonia—which, accord- 
ing to Premier Stalin’s message sev- 
eral months ago to the Red Army, 
are to be wholly or partially “rein- 


corporated” in the U.’S. S. R. 
Nevertheless, while some 


bad 


omens may be gathering like dark 
clouds over the coming European 
peace conference, some degree of 
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“Keystone 
TALLEYRAND 
From vanquished to victor 


comfort possibly can be derived from 
looking back—not to the Versailles 
Conference of 1919, which brought 
peace for only two decades—but to 
the Congress of Vienna of 1814-15, 
which gave Europe more than half 
a century of peace. The threat to 
European peace and liberty then 
was even greater than now. 

Russia and Prussia then were both 
on the victorious side and both de- 
sired aggrandizement at the expense 
of smaller nations. Opposing them 
there was at first only a weak and 
defeated France, and a few smaller 
powers, while Austria and England 
were at best lukewarm toward the 
actual: suppression of that “interna- 
tional brigandage”’ they had avowed- 
ly fought in the person of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Indeed, if success were the only 
criterion, Louis XVIII, and most of 
all his great foreign minister, Talley- 
rand, would rank among the great- 
est statesmen and diplomats ever 
born. In identifying the cause of 
France with that of the right, they 
made it triumph against almost in- 
superable odds. Because they had 
based the whole position of the 
French delegation at the meeting 
in Vienna solely on high principles, 
Talleyrand’s struggle to make those 
principles prevail might well be an 
inspiration to those who will have 
Europe’s fate in their hands when 
the time comes to gather around the 
peace table again. 

“France wishes,” said Talleyrand 
in his memorable message to the 
Congress of Vienna, “that all legiti- 
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LORD CASTLEREAGH 
Condoned Prussia’s expansionism 


mate rights be held sacred and that 
every unjust ambition or enterprise 
find both its condemnation and a 
perpetual obstacle in a formal guar- 
antee of the principles of interna- 
tional law. Equilibrium will be only 
a vain word if it is based on ephem- 
erous physical force, instead of on 
moral force. His Christian Majesty 
Louis XVIII has ordered his envoys 
to subscribe to no course that might 
be contrary to justice.” 

Before the opening of the Congress 
of Vienna, the four victorious allics 
against Napoleon—Great Britain, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria—had 
signed a pact at Chaumont, which 
they believed would provide a bluc- 
print for settling the fate of Europe 
among themselves. It was their inten- 
tion to exclude France, of course, 
from taking any effective part in the 
Vienna conference. 

Remember that Talleyrand repre- 
sented a defeated France at the con- 
ference, without a single ally; in 
fact her position was the more iso- 
lated because Napoleon’s ruthless 
conquests had alienated the sympa- 
thies of all Europe. But the bril- 
liant French minister saw a way to 
profit by these very handicaps that 
seemed so overwhelming. He reasoned 
that in international politics his situa- 
tion was excellent. His lack of allies 
meant that he had no uncertain or 
dubious associates to be suspicious of 
—or to let him down. 

Having previously agreed that 
they were quite capable of solving all 
important questions among them- 
selves, the Big Four allies merely ex- 
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pected the congress to approve for- 
mally the proposals they submitted. 
Condescendingly, they had invited 
France and the smaller powers— 
Spain, Portugal, Bavaria, Sweden and 
the -Vatican—to participate in the 
social festivities, but not the delib- 
erations of the congress. But Talley- 
rand had other ideas. He lost no 
time in attacking the united front 
of the Big Four; he skillfully 
cracked it by demanding a prepara- 
tory conference, in which all delega- 
tions would take part, before they 
sat down to the main deliberations 
of the congress. The Big Four yielded 
to this demand when Talleyrand 
threatened to withdraw, along with 
the representatives of the secondary 
powers, “if some of the privileged 
spokesmen are going to be allowed 
to raise a dictatorial voice here.” 
As Talleyrand had _ instinctively 
guessed, the unanimity of the Big 
Four was more apparent than real. 
Czar Alexander I of Russia had ar- 
rived in Vienna with the intention 


of getting the whole of Poland for 


himself. In return for the support of 
Frederic William, King of Prussia, 
the Czar was willing to agree to 
Prussian annexation of Saxony. And, 
at the outset, Alexander had good 
reason to believe England would 
accede to his and Prussia’s desires 
for territorial expansion. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh had seemed not to harbor 
any strenuous objections to Saxony 
being gobbled up, inasmuch as a 
strong Prussian neighbor would 
force France to maintain such a 
large standing army that she could 
ill afford a navy sufficiently powerful 
to challenge Britain’s rule of the 
seas. 

At this juncture, it is interesting 
to note that all of the four allies 
seemed to have forgotten the lofty 
and righteous principles that had 
united them in combatting the law- 
less aggressions of Napoleon. There 
is considerable similarity in the argu- 
ments advanced by Russia and Prus- 
sia 129 years ago, and those expressed 
by Moscow today, to justify terri- 
torial enlargement. A note from the 
Prussian delegation to Lord Castle- 
reagh, claiming Prussia’s right to 
annex Saxony, said in substance: 

“Prussia has made the greatest 
sacrifices for the common cause on 
the battlefields and therefore asks a 
proportionate increase in territory 


for the protection of her security.” 

There may also be a slightly fa- 
miliar ring to present-day ears in 
Lord Castlereagh’s reply to that 
Prussian note: 

“The glorious services which Prus- 
sia rendered during the war give her 
a prime right to our gratitude. If the 
incorporation of Saxony in the Prus- 
sian Kingdom is necessary to insure 
great benefit to Europe, I would 
nourish no moral or political repug- 
nance to the measure.” 

Until he played his next trump, 
Talleyrand found that his most elo- 
quent pleas for respect for moral 
rights and principles were futile. 

With wise foresight, Talleyrand 
had obtained permission from Louis 
XVIII, before leaving Paris for 
Vienna, to offer Austria a military 
alliance against Russia and Prussia. 
He knew in advance, of course, that 
the Austrian Emperor Francis would 
have grave misgivings about a sub- 
stantially strengthened Prussia and 
an even more powerful Russia 





> Diplomacy is the art of letting 
someone else have your way. 
—SOUTHERN STAR 





emerging from the peace congress. 
Poland added to Russia would con- 
stitute a “potential threat” to Hun- 
gary, and Saxony added to Prussia 
would mean that the dual empire 
had a northern neighbor growing 
more dangerously powerful, too. 

And while his foreign minister was 
adroitly undermining the solidarity 
of the Big Four in Vienna, Louis 
XVIII was not idle in Paris. The 
French king again proved his royal 
competence in subtle diplomacy by 
working on the sympathies of the 
Duke of Wellington, his guest at the 
time, so effectively that Napoleon’s 
conqueror at once persuaded Lon- 
don to back up Talleyrand’s opposi- 
tion to Prussian annexation of 
Saxony. Indeed, his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s government went so far as to 
signify its willingness to join the pro- 
posed Franco-Austrian military pact, 
if necessary, to save Saxony’s inde- 
pendence. So it happened that upon 
receiving energetic instructions soon 
thereafter, Lord Castlereagh signed 
the Triple Alliance in Vienna—and 
the coalition of the Big Four was 
forever shattered. 

Talleyrand was unable, however, 


to do as much for Poland as he did 
for Saxony. To accomplish this real- 
ly would have required nothing less 
than the resurrection of Poland as 
a nation. But long previously the 
successive partitions of Poland had 
begun to divide it, bit by bit, among 
Prussia, and Austria, until nothing 
was left—and France had to be con- 
tent with at least preventing Russia 
from getting all of it. 

Then, too, the historic message 
delivered to that conference by the 
nineteenth century's super-statesman 
could well serve as a guide today. 

“Of all the questions which had to 
be treated in the Congress,” Talley- 
rand said, “that of Poland should 
have been considered the first, great- 
est, and most eminently European— 
if we could have hoped that a people, 
so well deserving, could be restored 
to their complete independence. The 
dismemberment which struck Poland 
from the roll-call of European na- 
tions was indeed the prelude and 
partly the cause of the turmoil to 
which the continent has just been 
submitted. 

“However, Poland being irreme- 
diably carved up by Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, France could not alone 
bring that nation back to life. 

“The case of Saxony, on the other 
hand, was different. Saxony still lived 
and her king reigned there. To have 
recognized any justice in the annexa- 
tion of Saxony by Prussia would 
have meant to hold that the fitness 
of kings to rule can be decided by 
those who want to grab their coun- 
tries, that these rulers can be sen- 
tenced without being heard and that 
their sentences can be applied also 
to their subjects. It would have 
meant to recognize that confiscation, 
which enlightened nations have ban- 
ished from their legislation, is again 
to be consecrated as the general law 
of Europe, and to hold that the na- 
tions of Europe are not bound, 
among themselves, by any other 
moral obligations than those prevail- 
ing among the natives of the islands 
in the Austral Ocean. In a word, it 
would have meant to recognize that 
all is legitimate for the strongest. 

“But Europe, to which those doc- 
trines have caused so many ills and 
cost so many tears and so much 
blood, has truly overpaid for the 
right to detest them and to curse 
them.” 








ANIE and the alarm clock 

awoke together, but neither 
Janie’s moan nor the clock’s 
harsh challenge had any visible 
effect on Mart, sleeping in a 
long, blanket-wrapped cocoon 
on the other bed. Janie squelched 
the alarm with an accustomed 
finger and waited tensely to hear 
whether the sound had dis- 
turbed Ken and Connie, her 
two-year-old twins asleep in their 
across the hall. But all 


nursery 
was quiet and Janie breathed 
again. 


She lay there wide awake, ex- 
pectant for some unfathomable 
reason. The green-walled room 
with its bleached maple furni- 
ture, its clever details of decora- 
tion that betrayed Janie’s pro- 
fessional touch and filled her friends 
with envy, was dim in the pale light 
from the 
tered in the trees outside and the 
paper boy, clanging up on his bike, 
tossed the paper onto the steps of 
the little Cape Cod house with the 
usual thud. But in all these things 
there was nothing to account for 
J anie’s feeling of something intrigu- 
ing about to happen, something she 
should remember. 


And then she did! It was her 
birthday. 
Reaching out to waken Mart, 


Janie drew back her hand before it 
touched his shoulder. Let him have 
ten more minutes—she’d dress first. 
She’d be all beautiful for him in- 
stead of tousled with sleep when he 
opened his eyes. Presently she stood 
beside his bed in a polka-dot house- 
dress that fitted her young form 
sweetly. From the kitchen came the 
tangy scent of coffee, from the nurs- 
ery continued silence. 

Janie yanked the covers merci- 
lessly from Mart’s clutching hands 
and: he lay shivering, a tall young 
man in violently striped pajamas, a 
bluish shadow of beard across his 
chin, his dark hair all on end. Janie 
loved him—but drastic measures 
were necessary for getting Mart up. 
She had learned that from expe- 
rience. Be gentle with him and 
he squirmed deeper into the pil- 
lows. Cajole and he heard you 
not. 

Janie hissed, as penetratingly 
as she dared lest Ken and Con- 
nie also be aroused, “It’s late! 
Up with you, lug. The alarm 
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didn’t ring and you’re going to miss 
your train and Mr. Worthington 
will fire you!” 

Mart opened one eye and re- 
garded her and closed it again. He 
said, “Liar!” He tried to pull up the 
covers once more, but Janie fore- 
stalled him by sitting on them. 

So then he gathered her into his 
arms and kissed her soundly—as 
though that were any punishment! 
He said, “You think J. P. Worth- 
ington could run his organization 
without a man who kisses like that?” 

“Is that what he hires you for?” 

“Of course. How do you suppose 
so many home-owners, female sex, 
are persuaded to install Worthing- 
ton Insulation?” 

Janie giggled. “Bragging again. 
But I’m glad you work for the 
Worthington Insulation Company, 
darling.” 

“Because of my pay check?” Mart 
put his feet on the floor and 
stretched. 

“Not entirely. But if you hadn’t 
been out at that Model House at 
Brentwood to answer questions 
about insulation—” 

“And you,” Mart broke in, “hadn’t 
been putting the finishing touches 
on the interior decoration for Mer- 
rick-Meyers—” 


Mart had always sent her orchids 
and taken her dancing for her 
birthday, but this year — well, 
they’d been married three years ° 
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“We might never have met,” 
Janie said soulfully. 

“Would that have mattered to 
you?” Mart asked. 

“This morning,” Janie admit- 
ted, “it would. Because I’m ina 
mellow mood.” 

“Mellow?” Mart ran his fin. 
gers through his hair and 

awned. 

“Mellow,” Janie reiterated, 
And then she added, her eyes ex- 
pectant, “Old age, you know? 
It’s creeping up on me.” 

She waited for him to remem- 
ber. But instead his eye fell on 
the alarm clock and he ex- 
claimed, “Holy cow, it is getting 
late! I'll have to hurry.” 

Janie opened her mouth to 
say, “You big lug, it’s my birth- 

day!” But no words came. It would 
be so much nicer if he remembered. 

While Mart splashed in his shower 
and dressed, Janie reamed oranges 
and set the breakfast-nook table and 
got out bread for toast. She wan- 
dered into the bathroom and sat on 
the edge of the tub while Mart 
shaved, her wide glance wistful. 

She inquired, “Know what day 
this is?” 

Mart jutted his chin to snow-plow 
proportions and scraped underneath 
it. “Sure. Wednesday.” 

“Know the date?” 

Mart’s dark eyes widened. He 
stared at Janie. “Gosh—it is the 
tenth, isn’t it.” He reached down 
and kissed the tip of her nose, leav- 
ing shaving cream in his wake. “Gee, 
you're a swell little wife for remind- 
ing me. I'd entirely forgotten this 
was the day I have to see the pro- 
moters of that new defense homes 
development. I’d better wear my 
other suit, don’t you think?” 

Janie said, “Ummm,” ambiguous- 
ly. She got up, mopping shaving 
cream from her cheek, and marched 
out to the kitchen. She called back 
shortly, “I’m starting the toast— 
you'd better hurry,” and didn’t even 
care that her voice aroused Connie, 
who immediately began rattling her 
crib and yelling, “Up, Mommie,” 
in such a penetrating tone, it 
was only a matter of seconds 
until Ken joined her. 

Breakfast was, as usual, hec- 
tic. But Janie didn’t care. She 
could scarcely eat for the lump 
of disappointment in her throat. 
She didn’t follow Mart to the 
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door to bid him good-by, as was her 
custom. Instead she kissed him lack- 
adaisically at the table and went on 
superintending the twins’ inexpert 
attempt to eat their oatmeal. 

Mart yelled, “Good-by, gang,” 
cheerfully and slammed the door. 

anie didn’t burst into tears, al- 
though she felt like it. Mart had 
forgotten her birthday—it had actu- 
ally happened! Like all those stupid 
jokes in the comic strips—as though 
they had been married twenty years 
instead of three. Mart, who used to 
send her white orchids, because they 
were her favorite flowers, 
and take her dancing and 
have special little birthday 
cakes, with the right num- 
ber of candles, brought in 
impressively by beaming 
waiters. 

But that, a small, bitter 
voice deep down within 
her reminded Janie, was 
before you married him. 
That was when you were 
the clever and _ successful 
Janie Caldwell, assistant to 
the head decorator at Mer- 
rick-Meyers. Naturally you 
aren’t glamorous and excit- 
ing any more—you’re an old story. 
You’re here when he leaves every 
morning and when he gets home at 
night. He used to be worried stiff 
for fear you’d like another man 
better than you did him. Now he 
hasn’t any rivals, naturally. All your 
friends are nice, happily married 
suburbanites like the Strands and 
the Rutherfords and the Haleys. 
And the result? He’s grown so sure 
of you, so casual, he can’t even re- 
member your birthday! 

Janie’s chin set firmly. There was 
an angry glint in her eye. She was 
glad she hadn’t hinted any more, 
glad she hadn’t weakened and told 
Mart meekly what day it was. Let 
him remember tomorrow or the day 
after and feel sorry and ashamed. 
Let him suffer. 

But what, the small inner voice 
demanded forlornly, if he doesn’t re- 
member at all? 

Ordinarily Janie didn’t mind 
housework, but this morning she 
washed dishes and made beds and 
picked up the odds and ends that 
disturbed the shining orderliness of 
her little house with a heavy heart. 
She could feel the walls of her nar- 
row rut closing in upon her like 
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Janie loved Mart but drastic measures were necessary. for get- 
ting him out of bed. She had learned that from experience 


something out of Edgar Allen Poe. 
Funny, she had never thought of 
being in a rut before. She was just 
starting toward the radio, on the 
chance that music might help to 
dispel her mood of unaccustomed 
gloom, when the telephone rang. 

Small Ken and Connie, magnet- 
ized by the enticing sound, made a 
concerted rush toward its source. 
But Janie got there first and warded 
them off with a practiced hand. De- 
light welled up in her like a warm 
tide. Of course it was Mart, remem- 
bering, calling as soon as he reached 
the office. 

“Hello?” 

It wasn’t Mart; it was his mother. 
Janie’s heart nose-dived despite the 
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fact that she and the widowed Mrs. 
Martin Field, Sr., got along very 
well and held each other in higher 
esteem than is customary in such a 
relationship. Her mother-in-law’s 
voice came cheerfully through the 
din of the twins’ lamenting. 

“I’ve got all my work done,” she 
told Janie, “and I feel like being 
helpful. If you’d like to do some 
shopping, or go into town and have 
lunch with Mart or anything, I'll 
be glad to come over and take care 
of the babies.” 

“What a mother-in-law!” Janie 
exclaimed with feeling. 

The conversation was almost a 
routine with them. Two or three 
times a month, the older Mrs. Field, 
who lived in the same suburb, but 
at a comfortable distance, phoned 
to make a similar offer. That it 








Lisa held Janie off by the 


should happen today, of all days, 
convinced Janie that there must be 
a beneficent providence that looks 
out for young mothers, who are on 
the verge of bursting into loud wails 
of self-pity. 

So she merely accepted her moth- 
er-in-law’s kind offer with alacrity 
and, having hung up, proceeded to 
lift the receiver again almost imme- 
diately in order to call the still 
familiar number of the Merrick- 
Meyers store. A few seconds later 
Lisa Manning's rather high, distinc- 
tive voice reached Janie’s ears. 

“Lisa,” she said, “it’s Janie.” 

“Janie Caldwell?” Hearing her- 
self thus spoken of made Janie feel 
younger, freer, as though with one 
word Lisa had cut her clear of a 
husband and two children and made 
her a self-sufficient individual again. 

She chuckled. “Well, technically 
the name is Field—but that’s who 
I used to be.” 

“Darling!” Lisa’s voice grew warm 
and personal. “It’s been ages! Where 
are you 

“At home,” Janie admitted, “but 
I’m coming into town in just a little 
while. I wondered if you’d have 


lunch with me?” 

“But, of course, my dear! Make it 
as soon as you can. I have so many 
things to tell you. It almost makes 
me believe in 


mental telepathy, 


shoulders, the better to look at her 


having you call. You’ve been on my 
mind so much lately... .” 


The farther Janie got from home, 
the more completely she shed the 
consciousness of being a suburban 
housewife and the mother of two. 
She knew Ken and Connie were in 
capable and willing hands. Hadn't 
her mother-in-law instructed her to 
have a good time and stay as long 
as she liked? Hadn’t she added, 
“Why don’t you make a day of it 
and come out on the five-twenty 
with Mart?” 

Maybe, Janie thought mutinously, 
I'll stay in town even later! Maybe 
I'll go to a movie. If a man can’t 
remember your birthday, there’s no 
reason you have to spend any part 
of it with him. 

Hurt welled up in her anew at 
the thought and her lip trembled. 
For just a moment the green coun- 
tryside rushing past the windows and 
all the little houses on their neat 
streets blurred together before her 
eyes. But she blinked the tears away 
and concentrated firmly on Lisa— 
and what a marvelous time they'd 
PONE: ws 

Merrick-Meyers was as big and 
bustling as ever. Zooming upward 
in an elevator, she stepped off at 
the twelfth floor and was imme- 
diately enclosed in a still more fa- 
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miliar world. This was the floor of 
furniture and rugs, of draperies and 
lamps, of the Dream House and the 
Budget Apartment, those two pet 
projects of Lisa Manning’s. In them, 
the clever young decorator tried out 
innovations and traditional revivals, 
furnishing them anew at frequent 
intervals so that an interested public 
flocked to them continuously for 
new ideas. 

Lisa’s secretary smiled a welcome 
at Janie. She was plain and efficient- 
looking, as different as_ possible, 
from Lisa. She said, “How are you?” 
and, “Go right in.” 

Lisa rose from behind a_ broad 
desk littered with drapery samples, 
to gather Janie into a fond embrace, 
then hold her off by the shoulders 
the better to look at her. 

Lisa said, “Darling, this is divine 
of you, really: And you're looking 
marvelous. I don’t,” she added frank- 
ly, “see how you do it. Buried out 
in the suburbs, swamped with house- 
work and children—yet there you 
stand, in a suit that must be two 
years old and a hat of heaven knows 
what vintage and looking smarter 
than a model right out of the pages 
of Vogue! It’s a gift I envy you.” 

Janie said, “Flatterer!” but Lisa’s 
words left a little glow of satisfaction 
nevertheless. 

Lisa was as lovely, as fragile-look- 
ing as a Christmas tree angel. Her 
ash-blond hair was dressed in a 
severe pompadour that lent immense 
distinction to her finely featured 
face, and her blue eyes regarded 
Janie affectionately from beneath 
artfully darkened lashes. 

They proceeded to ask and answer 
the usual questions of two old 
friends meeting for the first time in 
months. How are you? And Mart 
and those adorable babies? Yes, I’ve 
been working frightfully hard, Janie. 
Does it show on me? Walt? Why— 
he’s just the same as always. 

Walt was Lisa’s fiancé, whom 
Janie had never known well. He and 
Lisa had been engaged for years, 
four at least, although the delay 
hadn’t been Walt’s idea. Lisa wanted 
to wait to marry until her career 
was more firmly established. It used 
to be rumored around the store that 
Lisa earned as much money as her 
prospective husband. 

Had Lisa’s face altered a little, 
set itself defensively, when Janie 
inquired about Walt? Or had, she, 
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Janie wondered, merely imagined it? 
Lisa said quickly, “Let’s have 
lunch right away. I’ve an appoint- 
ment later I'll have to get back for. 
Darling, I’ve been dying to see you! 
So many things have happened.” 

-There it was again, that insinua- 
tion that she had something excit- 
ing, something personally important 
to confide in Janie. But what could 
it be? 

Lisa set a dashing scarlet hat on 
the back of her head, caught up 
coat and purse and gloves, left some 
instruction with her secretary for 
David Harris, her assistant, who had 
taken Janie’s place, and hurried 
Janie toward the elevators. 

“Let’s go to André’s—like old 
times.” 

Janie sighed a happy sigh as they 
got seated in André’s. She told Lisa, 
“Somehow, I feel like Janie Cald- 
well again. Mrs. Martin Field, with 
that nice little house in the suburbs, 
those lovely twins—well, she’s one of 
my very dearest friends, but—confi- 
dentially, a bit on the dull side.” 

Lisa exclaimed, ‘“‘How marvelous 
to hear you talk that way! Because 
it all ties in with what I’ve been 
hoping—and still have been afraid 
to hope.” 

“Will you quit talking in circles?” 
Janie said exasperatedly. “What's it 
all about?” 

“You never were one for finesse,” 
Lisa remembered wryly. “And yet I 
wanted to feel you out.” 

“Consider me felt,” Janie told 
her. “Let’s have it.” 

Lisa let her have it. “How would 
you like your job back—at a bit 
more than your former salary? I’m 
pretty sure that part could be ar- 
ranged. You see, darling, David's 
been drafted—isn’t it absurd? Imag- 
ine that priceless talent for line and 
fabric being wasted in an army 
camp! Anyway I never liked him 
half so well as you—and we worked 
together so smoothly.” Lisa’s voice 
was like a rippling river, running on 
and on, while Janie, a small fish 
tossed high by a leaping wavelet, 
lay gasping on the river bank. “Of 
course, it might only be for a year 
or so, if David wants his job back 
later on. But that might have more 
appeal for you than something actu- 
ally permanent. I thought you might 
be getting just a trifle fed up on 
domesticity.” 

Janie got her breath back suff- 


ciently to say, “Psychic, aren’t you?” 

“Then it’s true? You will con- 
sider it?” Lisa’s eyes brightened 
eagerly. 

“T’ll—consider it,” Janie said. “Of 
course, it'll take some thinking over 
—and I'd have to talk to Mart—and 
figure out some arrangement about 
the twins.” 

“But, darling,” Lisa pointed out, 
“with the salary you'll get you can 
hire a superlative nursemaid!” 

“If I can get one,” Janie said, but 
her tone was absent. 

She was thinking of Mart’s face 
when she told him of Lisa’s offer 
and admitted that she was seriously 
considering it. His eyes would 
darken with hurt and anger, his 
mouth would grow stern. And yet, 
Janie thought defensively, there was 
no reason for Mart to be so selfish, 
so demanding of every minute of 
her time. And then—then not appre- 
ciate her enough to remember an 
important occasion like her birth- 
day! 

She was quietly thoughtful during 
the rest of the luncheon. She 
couldn’t have told you afterward 
what she and Lisa ate, or what they 
talked about. Trivialities for the 
most part, clothes, store gossip. They 
didn’t seem to have as much in 
common as they used to, but that 
was only natural. 

Walking back toward the store 
with Lisa through the spring sun- 
shine, Janie thought that the loop 
seemed noisier, dirtier, more filled 
with hurrying, jostling throngs than 
it ever had before. Or perhaps it 
was only that her eyes and ears had 
grown less attuned to the pulsing 
symphony of city streets. Near the 
entrance of Merrick-Meyers, Lisa 
pulled Janie a little aside, out of 
the passing stream of humanity. At 
first Janie thought Lisa wanted to 
study the display of hats in the 
window beside which they stood. 
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But then it became evident that 
there was something other than hats 
on Lisa’s mind, something that 
seemed difficult to put into words. 

“Janie,” she began uncomfortably, 
“I—there’s something I want you to 
know—something you'll have to 
know sooner or later. So it might 
as well be now, because if you come 
back to work at the store someone 
else will tell you. And I'd rather be 
the one.” 

She stopped then 
waited. 

After a moment Lisa went on, not 
looking at Janie, but downward at 
her “own clasped hands, “I—I’m not 
engaged to Walt any longer.” 

Janie said huskily, “Oh, no, 
Fea 

But Lisa rushed on, “It’s—the way 
we wanted it, Janie—both of us. 
We'd changed, you see—we weren’t 
the same people who fell in love 
almost five years ago.” © 

Lisa’s tone was bright and casual. 
But there was heartbreak in her 
eyes, lifted momentarily to Janie’s 
face. And then, as though she were 
aware that Janie had seen too deep- 
ly, glimpsed too surely something 
she had hoped to keep locked up 
inside of her, Lisa said, her voice 
suddenly harsh, ‘“Walt’s being mar- 
ried next month—to a girl who 
doesn’t believe in long engage- 
ments... .” 

Janie said miserably, an ache in 
her throat, “I’m so dreadfully sorry.” 

Lisa had been very much in love 
with Walt—that Janie knew. Per- 
haps she was still in love with him. 
But she had let herself be blinded 
by the bright glare that success made, 
so that the warm soft light of love 
had seemed to fade and dwindle. ... 

Lisa said flatly, “It’s all settled.” 

It was like a door, shut in Janie’s 
face. Lisa’s mouth was thin, almost 
ugly, after the words came through. 

A few moments later she told 


and Janie 





VEGETARIAN CHEAT 


> At dinner with H. G. Wells one night, the late Alexander Woollcott 
remarked about George Bernard Shaw’s vegetarianism. 

Wells replied, “I don’t like to peach on a pal, but Shaw cheats.” 

“Cheats!” Vainly Woollcott tried to imagine the author of Candida 
and St. Joan giving way to beefsteaks as a solitary vice. 

“Yes,” said Wells. “He takes liver extract and calls it “those 


chemicals.’ ” 


—From Long, Long Ago. 














POPPPOCOSSSCS 


> In a certain bar in Northern Ireland they have devised an original 
method of letting members or guests find out for themselves that 


enough is as good as a feast. 


A prominently displayed notice on the wall reads thus:— 
“If this space moves 








you've had enough.” 


—Belfast Telegraph 





Janie in parting, “Darling, do make 
up your mind quickly to come back. 
It'll be so marvelous working to- 
gether again.” 

When she had gone Janie stood 
for awhile longer before the bright 
display of hats, looking at them, not 
seeing them. Thinking of Lisa and 
Walt and of all they had meant to 
each other at one time. All gone 
now—wasted and lost. Walt would 
be all right—but what of Lisa, who 
had learned too late? 

Deep within, Janie knew that the 
things that had happened had been 
Lisa’s fault. Yet she pitied her... . 

She walked down State Street and 
the squawking of auto horns made 
her head ache. She glanced at her 
wristwatch—the one Mart had given 
her for Christmas. It was after four 
o'clock. Her day was almost gone 
and somehow it had fallen flat. Al- 
ready there was a staleness about the 
loop, about the shops, about the 
hurrying people. Four-fifteen—if she 
were home now, she'd be getting 
back from a walk with the twins, or 
maybe stopping in at Helen Haley's 
for a brief visit. And maybe she 
and Helen could cook up a bridge 
game for this evening—or decide on 
a movie foursome if there was any- 
thing good at the local theater. She 


wouldn't have much time for that 
sort of thing if she accepted Lisa’s 
offer and went back to work. She 
wouldn’t—Janie’s heart stopped— 


have much time for Marty, or the 
twins. Of course, as Lisa had said, 
it might only be for a year or so. But 
by that time the twins would be 
almost ready to start school, their 
precious babyhood lost, squandered 
on a nursemaid who might not even 
be kind to them. And Mart? Might 
she lose him, too, in a year? A year 
of working against his wishes, a year 
of coming home tired at night, of 
leaving early in the morning, a year 
of divergent interests, dissipating all 
the dear togetherness they had built 
up between them during three years 
of marriage. 

The small voice within Janie said 


scornfully, “And all because the dar- 
ling dope forgot your birthday! It 
isn’t worth it!” 

And this time Janie didn’t argue 
with the voice. She turned around 
so suddenly she collided with a stout 
woman walking behind her and 
apologized and hurried on, back up 
State Street the way she had come, 
back to Merrick-Meyers. 

Lisa was obviously surprised to 
see her. She said, “But, darling—did 
you forget something?” 

Janie shook her head. “Not exact- 
ly. It’s just—well, I’ve been thinking 
over your offer as you suggested.” 

“But—such a little while?” Lisa’s 
brows rose. “And you certainly 
haven't had a chance to talk it over 
with Mart.” 

“That’s just it,” Janie told her. “I 
don’t have to. You see, I know how 
Mart feels about it—and while I 
think it was swell of you to ask me— 
and I appreciate it—I’m afraid you'll 
have to get someone else for the 
job.” 

Having said that she felt better, 
ever so much better. She felt like 


. Mrs, Martin Field again, not that 


silly little 
Caldwell. 

“Janie,” Lisa’s voice held scorn, 
“I’m disappointed in you. I thought 
you were too intelligent to be satis- 
fied with a little, domestic, suburban 
existence. I thought you had imag- 
ination and ambition.” 

“I have,” Janie admitted, restrain- 
ing an impulse to giggle. “Ambition 
to be a good wife and mother—and 
imagination enough’ to fancy I’m 
being abused when, actually, I have 
everything in the world to be thank- 
ful for.” ; 

It wasn’t quite five o’clock when 
Janie reached the street again. Just 
a comfortable margin of time to get 
over to the station and catch the 
five-twenty with Mart. 

There was a flower shop in the 
station. Janie paused to look in the 
window—and was lost. If Mart no 
longer remembered to buy her white 
orchids, she could certainly get one 


flibbertygibbet Janie 
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for herself. The florist was just bed- 
ding it down in green tissue when 
Mart came in. He was carrying three 
packages of assorted sizes and shapes 
and wearing the worried frown of 
the commuter with only five minutes 
to spare. 

He began, “I want a white orchid 
corsage—” 

And then he saw Janie and the 
worried look faded and he grinned 
at her. He said, “Fancy meeting you 
here, Mrs. Field.” 

The florist looked surprised. He 
said, ““That’s odd. The lady was just 
purchasing a white orchid corsage, 
too.” 

Mart glowered at Janie with mock 
ferocity. “For my wife?” 

She nodded meekly. “I knew it 
was the poor soul’s birthday—and 
I had no idea you remembered!” 

“I'll thank you to let me provide 
for my wife,” Martin said frigidly. 

The florist looked pained. “I only 
meant—” 

Janie flung her arms around Mart 
and kissed him. “Are all these things 
for me?” 

Mart grinned. “Sure—who else?” 

“Then you knew all the time!” 
Janie accused. “You fiend—I might 
have left you!” 

“Mer” Mart demanded. “A man 
of my obvious charm and talent— 
the father of your children?” 

“But why did you act the way 
you did this morning?” 

Mart shrugged. “I suppose I may 
as well tell you—if you'll promise to 
act surprised when we get home. 
You see, it was all Helen Haley’s 
idea and then she got the Ruther- 
fords and the Strands in on it. 
They're having a birthday dinner 
for you at our house—and they 
didn’t want you spending the day 
cleaning and so on. That was where 
Mother came in—she guaranteed to 
get rid of you and it looks as though 
she succeeded. I was the weak link 
—they were sure I'd spill the beans. 
So I thought the safest way was just 
to pretend I'd forgotten what day it 
was. Gosh!” he broke off to exclaim, 
his eye falling on the florist’s clock, 
“we only got three minutes!” 

“Then pay the man for my cor- 
sage, darling,” Janie laughed. “And 
let’s be on our way.” 

They left the florist scratching his 
head and hurried out and up the 
stairs happily toward the five-twenty 
and home. 
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Of Woman Suffrage 


MANY YEARS AGO I came from the Middle West 
to live in New York. Having been known at college as 
an enthusiast who could be easily lured into causes, 
I was immediately drawn into the suffrage cause by 
my friends who had come to New York earlier. At that 
time it was something of a crusade, for in England un- 
believable things had happened, and though in our 
country no such tragedies occurred, still there was 
plenty of opposition which served to rouse a young 
woman of spirit. But I think what first drew me to the 
cause was a male cousin who vociferated long and loud 
about the idiocy of women voting. He was well known 
as a youth who had always had great difficulty in mas- 
tering anything in the scholastic world and was not 
making much of a success in the business world cither. 
The one thing that roused him, really to heights of 
oratory, was this subject to which I had really not given 
a great deal of thought previously. I think sometimes 
that if he could have been used by the suffragists to 
speak against their cause he would have won for them 
thousands of the opposition, for just to hear him was 
cnough to make an intelligent man join the ladies. 

In New York I tried hard to do a little speech making, 
but I did not have the requisite white heat. So, I was 
relegated to making sandwiches and selling them, thus 
raising funds. Then came the day of the big parade, 
and I had to tell my eager friends that I could not 
march; the doctor wouldn’t let me for I was going to 
have a baby. And not many months later I had a baby 


“and a vote too. 


Where Women Failed 


DURING THE YEARS since I have voted often. 
I voted for presidential candidates and for governors 
and congressmen and whether there should be a public 
trail built up some mountain. I am glad I have voted. 
I think women ought to vote, and I also think that 
most of those who do vote know what they are doing 
and why. But for the life of me I can’t see that we wom- 
en have done a lot of good. I have a feeling that women 
could have accomplished much more with this new tool 
of theirs, if instead of acting as if they were something 
different and new in the political world, they had 
simply added themselves to the men of good will who 
were already there at work trying to see that families 
had decent wages and children got plenty of play- 
grounds and young people were protected and prisons 
were made means of redeeming and not crushing. 
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A Job To Be Done 


NOW WE ARE at war, and it is a war that women 
did not make. I have read somewhere that there has 
never been a war in history that was not due in some 
way to trade—to gain possessions of land or products. 
But of course the time to talk of that is in the future. 
Now it is a time for women to alleviate, to help. Flor- 
ence Nightingale did not stand on battlefields making 
speeches for peace, or even against war. She bound up 
wounds and made hurt men clean. 

The Red Cross was not founded to see what could 
be done in a political way, nor was the Salvation Army 
nor the Big Brothers or Sisters, nor any of the move- 
ments of help. The cup of cold water, in the love that 
transcends self, the Samaritan who helps the man set 
on by thieves, these are what matter: that one individ- 
ual help another, that, if necessary, one individual save 
another individual. Our faith is a sheltering faith. Un- 
like the crescent of the East which folds on itself, the 
cross reaches out to the world and under that symbol 
anything and everything can be saved. In this sign we 
shall conquer, is no idle phrase. 

After this war things will be different—we heard that 
phrase during the last war too, and the one difference 
seems to be in quantity this time. We seem even more 
to be back in the terrible days when the law was an eye 
for an eye, the law which Our Lord infiltrated with 
love and pity and charity. Things will be different after 
this war no doubt, but in what way? Will there be 
more love and unselfishness, more understanding of the 
truth that only from individual unselfishness practically 
applied can come group national unselfishness? In 
England the wellborn and wealthy were horrified to 
learn how many of their cocitizens had been living 
under substandard conditions, In America we still, this 
year as usual, learn about the six best-dressed women, 
the fifty-dollar purses and fabulous furs, and such in- 
credible incidents as that of the fining of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor who roused the wrath of the dairy 
powers because, unable to get butter, they colored the 
margarine for their charges—and without a license. 
Small things, but they all add up. 

Will the peace table be only a place where each states- 
man of each nation tries to win the most territory and 
influence for his land? It will be unless the men and 
women of good will make their voices heard and act. 
Toa considerable extent this responsibility ison women, 
who, if they would use their power, would prove a 
pressure group that could annihilate all the selfish 
lobbying in the world. 











Jennifer Jones plays the leading role in “The Song of 
Bernadette,” most imposing cinema production of the year 


Picture of the Year 


[THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, Franz Werfel’s 


beautiful tribute to the sainted girl of Lourdes, has 
been transferred to the screen with reverence and a 
dramatically powerful simplicity. It is the most impos- 
ing production of the cinema year, poignantly unfor- 
gettable and deeply moving in its depiction of the events 


surrounding the appearances of Our Lady to humble 
Bernadette Soubirous. 

Che film is bound to have a most profound effect on 
the millions who will see it, many of whom might other- 
wise have no more than a cursory knowledge of the 
Divine manifestations in the Grotto at Massabielle. 
For that reason alone it deserves praise and is worthy 
ort. In addition, it is‘a motion picture of spirit- 
ual th, superior craftsmanship and considerable 
beauty. Amid the amoral chaos of the hour it stands as a 
guidepost to the only true and lasting solution 
for our problems. 

In general it is a faithful adaptation, exhibiting the 
same reverential attitude and historical accuracy that 
characterized Werfel’s book. Of necessity some of the 
scenes have been curtailed and others eliminated, but 


of sup] 
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the important passages have been retained and pre- 
sented with clarity and care. As in the case of all widely 
read books, transition to the screen involves difficulties. 
Each reader has formed an individual conception of 


Charles Bickford as Father Peyramale frustrates the at- 
tempts of the civil authorities to imprison Bernadette 


Nrtage and 


By JERRY COTTER 


how the characters and settings should be visualized. 
Obviously there cannot be unanimous agreement on the 
finished product, even in such an excellently realized 
version as this Twentieth Century-Fox production. Dis- 
cussion over minor points is inevitable, but the film 
does achieve its purpose and lives up to the hopes of 
those who look forward to fidelity, reverence, and un- 
derstanding in the screen adaptation. 

The scenes in which the Blessed Virgin appears to 
Bernadette have been handled skillfully and with dig- 
nity. Only the most captious will offer objection to the 
manner of presenting the sacred visions. It is in the 
characterization of Sister Marie Thérése Vauzous that 
this reviewer finds the principal flaw. But it is a fault 
that stems from the original Werfel sketch which has 
been followed closely by the moviemakers. Overem- 
phasis has been placed on the harsher side of her nature, 
without tempering it with even brief flashes of an inner 
spiritual beauty. Gladys Cooper, who enacts the role, 
meets its demands brilliantly. Her penitential scene in 
the chapel is one of the film’s magnificent moments. 

Jennifer Jones, who makes her screen debut in the 
difficult title role, manages to capture the naiveté and 
seraphic undertones with complete success. Both in ap- 
pearance and voice she does full justice to the assign- 
ment. From the technical standpoint, she was undoubt- 
edly a most satisfactory choice for the role. 

The entire cast has been well-chosen, creating a can- 
vas that breathes reality. Ann Revere is particularly 
expert in her delineation of the toil-worn Louise Sou- 
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Irene Dunne and Spencer Tracy render superb portrayals 
in “A Guy Named Joe,” the story of a daredevil pilot 


\ Shae 


birous, mystified and a little frightened at the great 
honor that has come to her first-born. Charles Bick- 
ford’s Father Peyramale is a forthright and sincere in- 
terpretation, and special mention should go to Vincent 
Price, Blanche Yurka, Lee J. Cobb, William Eythe, 
Mary Anderson, Charles Dingle, Edith Barrett, Patricia 
Morison, John Maxwell Hayes, and Sig Rumann for 
capably handled vignettes. Director Henry King, 
scenarist George Seaton, and producer William Perl- 
berg have also made handsome contributions to the 
camera painting of a beautiful mural, one which should 
receive serious consideration for the annual Motion 
Picture Academy Award. 

No one will see The Song of Bernadette without be- 
ing deeply moved and thrilled at its dramatic power 
and the strong spiritual message it conveys. It is THE 
SicN selection as the outstanding motion picture of 1943. 


Past and Futurc 


Concentration on contemporary issues with special 
emphasis on war and its dramatic sidelights marked 
the screen trend during 1943. A great majority of the 
films released had roots firmly planted in some phase 
of the international conflict, despite the fact that most 
moviegoers sought escape from reality in their film 
entertainment. The reason for this wide divergence in 
screen demand and supply can be found in the cycle 
system of production. The success of the early war films 
was the signal for every studio to launch similar themes 


. 
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on a wholesale basis. While many of the war films have 
been sure-fire dramatic hits, the fact remains that they 
are not the type of film the public needs or demands 
at the present stage. 

For the coming year ambitious plans are already in 
various stages of formulation. Included among them is 
a strong resurgence of interest in religious subjects. 
The Keys of the Kingdom, The Miracle, Bing Crosby's 
production, The Padre, The Hoodlum Saint, The 
Church of the Good Thief, based on the convict-built 
Chapel of St. Dismas on the grounds of Dannemora 
Prison, and The Rosary will be released during the 
coming twelve months. Catholics await with interest 
their presentation, 


Pacifie Preview 


GUNG HO, a starkly realistic melodrama of the 
early raid on Makin Island, provides a preview of what 
the forthcoming battles in the Pacific will be like. Just 
as Makin gave the Marine Corps experience to use as 
a background for Tarawa, this picturization brings to 
movie audiences a grim glimpse behind the curtain of 
the future. 

A strong yarn produced in co-operation with men who 
participated in the actual raid, it portrays the tough 
months of training that preceded the event. Realistic 
and dramatic, with moments of comedy interspersed to 
provide balance, it truly exploits the “work-in-harmony” 
spirit which is the rough translation of the film’s Chi- 
nese title. An off-key note is the inclusion of propaganda 
spiels for the “social order” of tomorrow. 

Randolph Scott, Alan Curtis, J. Carroll Naish, Grace 
McDonald, Noah Beery Jr., and Sam Levene are be- 
lievable and capable principals in a taut review of the 
early days of the war. (Universal) 


Fantasy 


An unusual excursion into the clouds of flight and 
fancy, A GUY NAMED JOE, co-stars two of the screen’s 
finest players, Irene Dunne and Spencer Tracy. With- 





J. Carroll Naish, Richard Lane, and Randolph Scott are 
leading players in “Gung Ho,” story of Makin Island 
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out being a war story in the accepted sense, it recites 
an adult tale of romance and combat against a back- 
ground of fantasy and legend. 

It delves into the metaphysical when Tracy, a dare- 
devil bomber pilot, loses his life in aerial combat. Al- 
ways resentful of limitations or any dependence, he 
had been unable to conquer the surging desire for 
individualism even in his romance with a beautiful 
aviatrix. After the last flight, he becomes a ghostly ob- 
server at the scene of his earthly activities, a “blithe 
spirit” watching over a new crop of pilots while learn- 
ing the lessons of discipline and humility. As in the 
case of most screen ventures into the realm of phi- 
losophy or the supernatural, the result is often casual 
and rather vague on vital points. 

Miss Dunne retains her position among the screen’s 
really fine players with a superb portrayal. Tracy turns 
in another thoroughly believable characterization, and 
Lionel Barrymore, James Gleason, Ward Bond, and 
Van Johnson offer fine support. Mature audiences will 
appreciate this deft combination of comedy, action and 
sentiment embellished with a garland of intelligent 
impersonations. (MGM) 


Obviously lacking in an appreciation of the basic 
requirements of good taste and thoroughly objection- 
able as entertainment, THE MIRACLE OF MOR- 
GAN’S CREEK is an unappetizing comedy that might 
better have been left unscreened. The members of the 
Hays Committee evidently did not apply the rules 
stringently in this instance. Definitely not recom- 
mended. (Paramount) 


International significance has been interpolated into 
the plot of THE DESERT SONG, the popular oper- 
etta of yesteryear. Produced on a spectacular, Techni- 
color scale with Dennis Morgan and Irene Manning 
singing the ageless “One Alone” and “The Desert 
Song,” this otherwise enjoyable musical is marred by 
the inclusion of a sensuous Riff dance for which there 
is neither justification nor excuse. (Warner Bros.) 


THE LODGER, from the pen of Mrs. Marie Belloc 
Lowndes, is an adult thriller to rank with the best 
recent screen mysteries. It provides more than the 
average quota of chills, sinister doings, and murders in 
the murky mists. Set in the London of an earlier day, 
it utilizes a then unproved device known as “finger- 
printing” to solve the killing of several actresses. The 
atmosphere of mystery is heightened by excellent direc- 
tion and the playing of Laird Cregar, George Sanders, 
Cedric Hardwicke, Merle Oberon, and Sara Allgood. 
(goth Century-Fox) 


Frank Sinatra, now enjoying an inexplicable radio 
success, is off to a less spectacular start on the screen 
in HIGHER AND HIGHER. Obviously a neophyte 
in the thespian department, he adds little luster to a 
screen musical sorely in need of scintillation. Nor do 
Jack Haley and Michele Morgan lend more than second- 
rate support. The film’s title is a decided misnomer. 
(RKO-Radio) . 


Teamed in a tedious, prosaic comedy entitled, THE 
HEAVENLY BODY, William Powell and Hedy Lamarr 
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are unable to overcome the general debilities of the 
plot. The old marital triangle so dear to the hearts 
of the scenarists is utilized again, embellished this time 
with an air raid warden and an astronomer. Powell 
overacts rather badly and Miss Lamarr continues in 
the trancelike state she substitutes in lieu of any 
genuine ability. James Craig, Fay Bainter, Henry 
O’Neil, and Spring Byington handle their chores re- 
signedly. (MGM) 


Far above the average in its category, THE WOMAN 
OF THE TOWN will please those adults who prefer 
their action films with a fair amount of intelligent 
characterization and plot development. It details the 
career of “Bat” Masterson, the sheriff who brought law 
and order to Dodge City and later became a newspaper 
editor in New York. A story of the West, rather than 
a Western, it has the advantage of authenticity, ex- 
pertly blended humor, tragedy, and action with a trio 
of sterling portrayals by Claire Trevor, Albert Dekker, 
and Barry Sullivan to lend conviction. (United Artists) 


The Theater 


Dullest of the new dramas, LOVERS AND FRIENDS 
is a stationary, drawing-room tableau lacking in origi- 
nality and sparkle. The presence of Katherine Cornell is 
an asset, but even her intense sincerity and obvious abil- 
ity cannot compensate for a wholly inadequate work. 

All the familiar appurtenances, shallow logic and 
stock characterization of the romantic triangle, have 
been de-camphorated for the occasion. It is peopled 
with cardboard characters who mouth stilted phrases 
as they work through static situations. The star, though 
persuasive and attractively vibrant, cannot breathe life 
into a role that has never been properly developed 
either in author Dodie Smith’s mind or in the script. 
Raymond Massey, Carol Goodner, and Henry Daniell 
are called upon to create characterizations out of two- 
dimensional figures. Needless to add, they do not suc- 
ceed where the star fails. 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE, John Van Dru- 
ten’s new play, is enjoying a highly lucrative success. 
The reason for its popularity is quite mystifying. A 
papier-maché plot, dependent on what Broadway refers 
to as “spicy situations and smart dialogue,” it is the 
most over-rated play of the season. Quite aside from 
its technical inadequacies, the play is morally objec- 
tionable on a scale not often encountered in the theater. 
Stewart Chaney's serviceable setting and the intelli- 
gently shaded portrayal of Elliott Nugent are practically 
wasted as are the occasional whimsical touches supplied 
by Van Druten. In those rare moments when she is 
not imitating the Hepburn technique, Margaret Sulla- — 
van manages to be fairly convincing. Audrey Christie, 
as the hard-boiled actress who brings the young soldier 
and her girl friend together for their romantic inter- 
lude, rounds out the three-person cast. 

Judged by any existing standards of moral, literary, 
or dramaturgic value, The Voice of the Turtle must 
be classed as a noxious failure despite the acclaim of 
the critics and the lines of gullible playgoers at the 
box office. 
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| The Steps ol Calvary 
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By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


HE death of Christ was a grim 

finale. No whit less a man than 
the rest of men, the Saviour of the 
World permitted His human body to 
suffer the immediate effects of death 
after He had given up the spirit on 
Calvary. His body was taken down 
from the Cross a limp, helpless thing. 
It was received into the loving em- 
brace of the Immaculate Mother, 
but it lay in her arms in that utterly 
futile posture of complete helpless- 
ness, covered over with the livid hue 
of death. More horrible was its ap- 
pearance because it was the dead 
body of a Man Who, while life pul- 
sated intensely within, had been 
beaten and flayed, lacerated from 
head to foot while life-sustaining 
blood had been slowly drained to 
the last drop. 

The mangled remains of Christ 
lying in the gloom of Golgotha be- 
spoke as no words could the 
terrible finality of the world’s 
greatest tragedy. A satisfied re- 
lief buoyed up the hearts of 
the High Priests and the Phar- 
isees by the sure knowledge 
that Jesus of Nazareth was 
dead. He could no _ longer 
plague them by the force of 
His tremendous personality or 
His wonder-working fame. 
The people of Jerusalem had 
fled Calvary to seek a com- 
forting security behind the 
walls of the city and they were 
more or less glad that the en- 
tire dread episode was over. 
Peter and his associates re- 
mained in hiding, there to 
lament this end of all their 
hopes and to redream the 
thoughts of happier days when 
they looked forward to being 
made the key men in Christ’s 
glorious kingdom on earth. 
The faithful few on Calvary 
thought no thoughts in the 
bitter grief that encompassed 


them. Mary, alone in her sorrow, 
clasped to her bosom the cold, clam- 
my remains of the once most beautiful 
of the sons of men, her Son, Jesus of 
Nazareth. Death had never seemed 
so great the master in possessing the 
children of Adam with such a sense 
of finality as at the passing out of 
this world of the Son of God. 

And like all men who have ceased 
to live, Christ was buried. It was a 
simple burial. St. John described it 
in a few words. “They therefore took 
the body of Jesus and wrapped it in 
linen cloths with the spices, after the 
Jewish manner of preparing for 
burial. Now in the place where he 
was crucified there was a garden, and 
in the garden a new tomb in which 
no one had yet been laid. There ac- 
cordingly, for the tomb was near at 
hand, they laid Jesus.” 

The Son of Man was born in a 
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stranger’s hut; He was buried in a 
stranger’s grave. He Who during His 
life had not whereon to lay His head, 
in death was laid to rest in the 
sepulcher of another. There was no 
room for him in Bethlehem’s warm 
and cosy inn, so His birthplace be- 
came a shepherd’s stable on a bleak 
hillside. Rejected even in death, He 
was laid away in the darkness, 
mourned by her who had borne Him. 
No fanfare of earthly greatness ac- 
companied the King of Kings to the 
grave. He was buried as He had died, 
“despised and the most abject of 
men, and as one ‘struck by God.” 
The lonely funeral rites of Christ, 
the Redeemer of the World, were 
held in silence and obscurity. 

What a pathetic contrast this 
dreary descent from Calvary to the 
intensive earnestness with which 
Christ was escorted to Golgotha. 
Then He throbbed with life, 
although weakéned with suf- 
fering. He was the Prophet of 
Nazareth. From the moment 
He had laid claim to being 
the Son of God, He had drawn 
men after Him. They had 
wanted to make Him their 
King when His teachings had 
thrilled them. Broken bodies 
He healed, shattered minds 
He restored. The dead He 
brought to life. Men loved 
Him with a great love. Others 
hated Him with an all-con- 
suming hate, And when hate 
prevailed, men followed Him 
—to see a great character 
ruined and destroyed. So they 
walked after Him to Golgotha 
to watch Him die. 

The slopes of Calvary had 
witnessed that day a drama 
unsurpassed in the history of 
mankind. Around the cross- 
laden Nazarene, life pulsed in 
all its tremendous vitality and 
variety. Life, that wondrous 
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participation in conscious existence, 
surged mightily in all its myriad 
forms as the souls of men sought to 
destroy the Creator and Giver of 
life. Christ stirred men to the depths 
and charged the emotions of men’s 
souls whether they loved Him or 
hated Him. He had taken issue with 
the powers of evil, pitting love 
against malice and hate. By all hu- 
man standards Christ lost the battle. 
Men nailed Him fast to a cross. His 
great personality ebbed out with His 
last drop of blood. Then men fled 
the sight of His lifeless body. 

Multitudes followed Christ when 
He was the Prophet of Nazareth; 
multitudes turned on Him to de- 
mand His death. Multitudes watched 
as He was made to suffer. Multitudes 
saw Him die. Yet with that common 
aversion to death, none of those who 
planned or desired His death re- 
mained to see Him interred. Only 
Mary, His mother, St. John, the Be- 
loved Apostle, St. Mary Magdalen, 
the Penitent, Nicodemus, and a few 
holy women were left to bury Him. 
A borrowed winding sheet shrouded 
His broken body; a stranger’s cold 
tomb received Him. A great stone 
made fast the entrance. The Tragedy 
of Calvary was over. 

The hopes of men had once re- 
posed in that silent, sheeted Figure 
lying alone in the darkness of the 
tomb. As the Prophet of Nazareth 
He had taught as one having author- 
ity. The truth of His doctrine He 
made forceful by startling miracles. 
He had championed the people 
against the intolerable tyranny of 
their spiritual and temporal rulers 
so that both the High Priests and 
the representatives of Caesar feared 
Him. As the Redeemer He had 
promised to lead men into the land 
of plenty, a country of peace and 
happiness and freedom. His King- 
dom was to be boundless in time 
and eternity, a Kingdom in which 
His chosen ones would rule all 
nations. No one could withstand 
Him to His face so tremendous was 
His personality, so devastating His 
censures. He was indeed the Messias, 
the one spoken of by the prophets. 

Yet when condemned to death He 
did nothing about it. When Pilate’s 
minions laid rude hands upon Him 
and flayed Him He suffered all un- 
complainingly. He made no claims 
to position or title when placed in 


the company of condemned crimi- 
nals. And He Who had healed the 
blind and the lame, Who had multi- 
plied bread for the hungry, Who had 
even raised the dead to life, seem- 
ingly could do nothing to prevent 
all manner of indignities from being 
heaped upon Himself, even to the 
supreme ignominy of being crucified 
on Golgotha. Was He then but mere 
man? If indeed He could not save 
Himself, then how could He save 
others? Another charlatan, thought 
those who had expected a great show 
of miraculous might in those last 
moments. So to them His death was 
the end of an unusual career but one 
in which death as usual had the last 
say. He was buried and like all dead 
men would soon be forgotten. 





> A soldier comes more nearly than 
a king to the pattern of Christ. 
—CARDINAL NEWMAN 
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Christ was indeed a man. Being 

man He was in all things like to us, 
sin excepted. He came into the world 
by being born as a man. He hun- 
gered and thirsted. He sorrowed and 
rejoiced. He had compassion on the 
afflicted. He loved good and -hated 
evil. He suffered for His fellow men 
even to the point of laying down 
His life for them. And being man 
death took final possession of His 
body. 
But Christ was also God. During 
His life on earth He had spoken in 
symbol of the great place the tomb 
would have in relation to man. It 
was characteristic of Christ, Whose 
Kingdom was not of this world, to 
make the grim finality of the sepul- 
cher, which marks the end of all 
things earthly, the starting point of 
eternal life. From the darkness of 
that tomb the Light of the World 
was to burst forth in renewed splen- 
dor, ageless and undying, the eternal 
hope of all the living. The lifeless 
human body of Christ had been 
sealed in the grave. The glorified 
Christ, the Man God, was to come 
forth. Death was to be swallowed up 
in victory. 

Thus the tomb of Christ, which 
humanly speaking had been the sad 
but inevitable end of a great life, 
was to become instead the birth- 
place of the hopes of men. He Who 
had taken human form in the womb 
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of a virgin wherein no man had lain 
before was to make His tomb the 
virgin sepulcher wherein no man 
had lain before, the virgin womb of 
a new life which a risen Christ would 
give to the world. Fallen man for- 
ever must accept death and the cold- 
ness of the grave as a punishment for 
Adam’s sin. No man can escape the 


tomb. So Christ made it possible for _ 


all men to profit by this inevitable 
end of life here on earth. 

The risen Saviour broke open His 
tomb and transformed it from a cold 
grave to a glorious gateway, the 
portal to eternal life. As there was 
to be no way out of this life except 
through the tomb, so also there 
would be no way into eternal life 
except by the tomb. And the tomb 
in symbol as in fact marks the trans- 
forming point in the life of every 
man born into this world. 

The child of Adam lies in the 
tomb of original sin until released 
in the transforming glory of Bap- 
tism. Sinful man is buried in the 
tomb of his transgression until the 
stone is rolled away by the redeem- 
ing power of Christ’s sacramental 
grace and he comes forth in the new 
life of grace. Men of all ages have 
buried themselves with Christ and 
have risen with Him to a life of 
holiness and consummate sanctity. 
Countless columns of martyrs have 
trod after Christ to Golgotha and 
have there shed their blood for Him. 
And they too have gone into the 
tomb to find therein the entrance 
to Christ’s eternal Kingdom and the 
eternal possession of Him Whom 
they have loved unto death. 

Christ, the great Nazarene, suf- 
fered and died and was buried. To 
many of His own day, as in all ages 
after, He was a great man but like- 
wise a “stumbling block,” and His 
doctrine “foolishness.” Yet to those 
who believed, He was “the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.” In 
Him “we have redemption through 
his blood, the remission of sins ac- 
cording to the riches of his grace, 
making peace through the blood of 
his cross.” And we “have been 


planted in the likeness of his death, 
in like manner we shall be of his res- 
urrection.” Daily from “the rising of 
the sun to the setting thereof” are 
made manifest the glorious effects of 
Christ’s wondrous resurrection from 
the tomb, the pledge of life. 





















By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 


HIS very day the local paper, 

the Washington Post, carries a 
statement by Guy Irving Burch, 
long-time birth control protagonist, 
in which he states—and not for the 
first time—that “countries of the 
world will have to voluntarily limit 
their populations or be forced to do 
so by international society.” 

Words like the following, found 
in a volume on the family just re- 
cently off the press, give real reason 
for concern for those who know the 
true values of life in the home: “At 
ihe present time, federal regulation 
of family life is rapidly on the in- 
crease because of the second World 
War. We may expect that many of 
the wartime regulations will be 
abandoned when the war ends, 
but some may remain, since the 
strengthening of federal control of 
the family is a current need.” 

It is time we Americans got down 
to principles. 

Times are disturbed. Yet no matter 
how disturbed, the family is some- 
thing that must be diligently kept 
in mind. Its age-old fundamentals 
have to be re-emphasized whenever 
opportunists, extreme liberals, and 
radicals of any and every hue begin 
airing their views about short cuts to 
a newly reconstructed world. The 
fact of the matter is there can be no 
reconstructed society unless, first and 
foremost, that society is made to rest 
solidly and securely upon the firm 
rock of genuine family life. 

One of the most popular of the 
suggested short cuts toward the cre- 
ation of a supposedly better society 
in our modern world is to hand the 
family over more and more to the 
State. There has, as a matter of fact, 
been an unfortunate tendency in our 
day for the family to grow constantly 
weaker and weaker, and whenever 
that is the case the State tends to 
grow correspondingly stronger, In 
some countries abroad these tenden- 
cies have already gone so far that 
the State has almost totally over- 
shadowed the family, has even in 
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great part swallowed it up. One need 
not be surprised to see the State then 
set out to swallow up the school, the 
Church, industry — indeed all life. 
The State really goes totalitarian. It 
becomes the be-all and the end-all 
of existence. 

In considering the relation of family 
and State there are a few simple, but 
fundamentally important, proposi- 
tions. The family is an institution in 
its own right. It does not come from 
the State but arises spontaneously 
from nature. It does not get its right 
from the State, nor can the State dis- 
pose of its rights. For the fact is, the 
State exists for the good of the 
family. Furthermore, the child is not 
a mere creature of the State; he is 
primarily a creature of the parents. 
His parents are to control him, and 
his parents are to train him, They, 
not the State, are answerable for him 
to God. 

To be this is not 


sure, to say 


With government making 
so many encroachments 
on home life, it is well to 
reconsider the relation be- 


tween family and _ state 
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that the family is entirely inde- 
pendent of the State, Certainly it is 
granted, for instance, that some 
regulation of marriage by the State 
is necessary for the common wel- 
fare. No one would maintain, for 
example, that the State has no right 
to insist on a marriage license, the 
presence of witnesses at a marriage, 
and the recording of the contract. It 
is granted too that the State can step 
in to protect the rights of individual 
members of the family group when 
that becomes necessary. This simply 
means that family rights, like all 
other rights, are limited. 

But the State may not, for in- 
stance, invade the family to the ex- 
tent of regulating the birth rate or 
the procreation of children, or win- 
ning children away from their 
parents or setting them against their 
parents, or of dictating the school to 
which a child is to go or the kind of 
education he is to have. Such State 
action would be definitely an in- 
vasion of family rights. It is for 
parents on their own responsibility 
to bring children into this world. It 
is for parents to control and train 
them. It is not for the State to inter- 
fere in such matters, 

The fact of the matter is, the pub- 
lic official or State functionary, no 
matter how expert, can be at best 
but an auxiliary or helper to the 
parents, He cannot be a satisfactory 
substitute for them, For example, 
it is recognized that even in the 
physical sphere, the best that science 
can offer cannot be a substitute for 
the mother. Thus, a child will con- 
valesce more rapidly after an illness 
if properly ““mothered” at home than 
he will under most expert care in an 
institution. And it is quite the same 
in the field of personality health. No 
artifice of the social scientist, no new 
type of institution or community 
agency—no nursery school, for in- 
stance—can replace the family re- 
lationship as a medium for develop- 
ing and integrating the lhuman_ per- 
sonality. 
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lt is a well-recognized fact that 
normally the orphan, and even the 
half-orphan, runs a very real risk of 
becoming a somewhat abnormal per- 
sonality. It need not always and 
necessarily work out that way. But 
the danger is there. In other words, 
the child needs the influence that 
comes from association with his 
father and mother. Only his parents 
can supply the intangible sentiments 
that make the home a home and 
refine his personality. To put it an- 
other way, it is the family with its 
warmth, and not the institution with 
its expert coldness, that gives the 
child the emotional security he needs 
for normal development. 

It should hardly be necessary to 
add, that of all the elements that go 
to make up the child’s real home 
world the most important is affection 
—the natural love between parent 
and child, It is the first essential in 
the child’s world. Without it there 
can be no genuine home atmosphere. 
Without it the domestic environ- 
ment cannot provide that feeling of 
security and confidence, that sense 
of comradeship and mutual sym- 
pathy which are so essential to the 
child’s proper development. With- 
out it there is a void in his life which 
subsequent events cannot wholly fill. 
This natural parental affection the 
public servant or state functionary 
does not have. Hence he cannot 
bestow it. He cannot be a_ full- 
fledged substitute for the child’s 
natural parenis. 

It is perhaps in the matter of the 
child’s training or education that 
we find the vagaries of Statism in 
our day most to the fore. One -in- 
tellectual movement after another 
has been for some decades past in 
the direction of state control of the 
child’s education, and even at an 
ever-increasing early age. While 
these movements have taken place 
chiefly in Europe, they have also 
made their influence felt in some 
measure in the United States. In 
totalitarian countries generally, a 
large measure of training of the 
child by the State is accepted theory 
and practice today. It is hardly too 
much to say that the political theory 
in these countries is that the State 
does not exist for the good of the 
family, that it is not an agency to 
assist the familial group and protect 
its rights, but rather that the family 
and the child exist for the State. The 





family is there largely swallowed 
up by the State, The training of the 
child is considered a. state preroga- 
tive. The State, not the family, is the 
school, 

It may be well to note that in 
totalitarian countries this usurpation 
of the control of the child by the 
State is usually brought about in a 
forceful, autocratic manner, while in 
other countries, such as our own, the 
usurpation, or attempted usurpa- 
tion, is commonly more gradual and 
stealthy. Indeed it is often so gradual 
and stealthy that most people seem 
little, if at all, aware of the State’s 
encroachment. This method does 
not create the resistance that ordi- 
narily results from the more radical 
totalitarian methods. But the end 
results may in both cases be quite 
the same. 


B eww in democratic countries, re- 
course is had to the processes 
of law to give the State a hold 
on the family. In the case of our 
own country we know that several 
years ago an attempt was made, in 
the State of Oregon, to dictate the 
type of education parents were to 
give their children, to force parents 
by law to send their children to pub- 
lic schools. Happily, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled the 
attempt unconstitutional. In other 
words, it upheld the right of parents 
to send their children to schools of 
their own choice. But one is inclined 
to wonder whether that decision 
really takes care of the whole situ- 
ation today. One wonders whether 
recent efforts to blanket the country 
with nursery schools, to undertake 
the tasks of parents for them, do not 
come from precisely the same type 
of mind as that which was behind 
the Oregon School Case. We know 
definitely that there are not a few 
who wish the nursery schools con- 
tinued after the emergency period. 

Then there is evidence of the 
State’s encroachment upon family 
rights in this country in the matter 
of the child’s very existence. Once 
granted that the sole reason for the 
child’s existence is to be a citizen of 
the State—a view that is apparently 
growing today—the conclusion fol- 
lows quite logically that it is for the 
State to regulate the number of its 
citizens, in other words, to control 
the birth rate. And indeed, a note 
strongly akin to this runs through 
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much of the social literature of this 
country. Time and again we see the 
question raised whether the poor 
have a right to beget children, and 
by implication at least, the answer is 
usually in the negative. If the public 
must help them, the public can also 
forbid them to beget children. That 
is the notion upheld. 

Within the past few months, a 
Mrs. Philip Klein wrote in a publi- 
cation of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America that there 
was some possibility of a system of 
family allowances being in force in 
this country after the war. She im- 
mediately added that a state-enforced 
birth control would have to be a 
necessary corollary. 

This notion of a state control of 
births has in fact already been ac- 
cepted legally in this country in the 
case of the so-called “unfit.” We 
know that compulsory sterilization 
laws stand upon the statute books of 
many of our states. We know further- 
more that the principle of compul- 
sory sterilization has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, That means, of course, that 
the State claims the right to invade 
the family to the extent of con- 
trolling procreation in the case of 
some of its citizens through an en- 
forced maiming of their bodies. 
Strangely enough, it is the same Su- 
preme Court that upheld the right 
of parents over the education of 
their children that denies to some of 
them the right to beget children, It 
is hardly too much to say that this 
latter decision of the Court leaves 
the door to totalitarianism pretty 
widely ajar in this country. 

The American family has been 
seriously weakened through such 
evils as divorce, childlessness, near- 
childlessness, and various immorali- 
ties. As a result, our family sense has 
been considerably dulled. And usual- 
ly, when the family declines or goes 
into eclipse, the State comes to the 
fore. It grows in stature and luster. 
It tends to usurp the place of the 
parents. It tends to swallow up the 
family. Abroad this has all gone 
further than it has in this country. 
Nevertheless, there are many in the 
United States who wish it to go 
much further here than it has actual- 
ly gone. There is only one sensible 
attitude to take regarding such, 
They must be unswervingly, mili- 
tantly resisted. 





= 





ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Mexiean Mecca 


> MEXICO Is BECOMING a haven for war-weary Ameri- 
cans, according to Ann Cutler, who writes of “Boom in 
Mexico,” in “This Week”’: 


A non-rationed, prewar paradise, replete with nylons, 
thick steaks, plenty of gasoline and cars which seem 
never to have heard of rubber conservation, Mexico is 
experiencing the greatest boom in her history. 

Tourists eager to spend war profits, businessmen who 
find the Good Neighbor policy permits them a higher 
interest on their money, Hollywood stars, fashion ex- 
perts, race-track touts, and visiting potentates jam the 
city and add a carnival spirit. Old timers say that Mex- 
ico today has the same hurly-burly air that distin- 
guished boom days in Florida and California. . . . 

They fill hotels, inns, hostelries and rooming houses 
to capacity, crowd night clubs and buy everything in 
sight. Nor is this the usual souvenir-buying traditional 
to tourists. Instead of that “different” trinket or unique 
gift, Mexican visitors are bringing back such mundane 
bargains as coffee pots, toasters, rubber bands, garters, 
razor blades, stockings, bobby pins, chocolate, and can 
openers. 

Ration-starved and point-conscious, they fall joyously 
on merchandise bearing Jersey City labels, imported to 
Mexico before the war... . 

Meat-hungry Americans order “thick, juicy steaks” 
and gloat over every bite. The owner of a swank res- 
taurant recalled a party who dined in his place the 
first night they arrived in Mexico City. “Steaks” was 
the order all around. But when the order arrived no 
one dived in. An anxious waiter sidled up, “Is every- 
thing all right?” 

“Sure,” they assured him. “We just want to look for 
ten minutes.” 


Make Up Your Mind 


> “Tue Licuorian” quotes the following noncommit- 
tal comments from the “Southern Messenger”: 


A French councilor, M. D’Herbigny, in a letter to a 
friend concerning the transfer of an estate, appended 
the following note: “There is a chapel on it in which 
my wife and I wished to be buried, if God spares our 
lives.” 

A midwestern state has a statute on its books regu- 
lating train movements at public crossings to the ef- 
fect that “Both trains must come to a stop and neither 
shall start until the other has passed by.” 

The city council of a small southern town once 
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passed an ordinance authorizing the erection of a new 
jail, judiciously adding the proviso that the new bas- 
tille should be constructed out of the materials of the 
old, while the old prison should serve until the new 
one was finished. 

The mayor of a French town, noticing that several 
rooms of the town hall were filled to overflowing with 
ancient archives of no possible value, wrote to the gov- 
ernor for permission to have them burned. He re- 
ceived in reply a notice that he was at liberty to 
proceed with the destruction of the files, provided that 
copies were first made of everything they contained. 


Shades of Munchhausen 


> WILLIis KNAPP Jones relates some tall but true tales 
about the queer fish of the Amazon River in an article 
in the “Pan American”; 


Baron Munchhausen worked hard to win a reputa- 
tion as the world’s greatest liar. If he had visited the 
Amazon basin, that Alice-in-Wonderland region could 
have provided him with enough true stories of crea- 
tures that couldn’t exist, but do, to have won him a 
place as charter member of the Tall Story Club... . 

Down there an angler hooks queer specimens. His 
bait may be stolen by a fish with an annoying habit 
of climbing a tree, aided by his fins, and from that 
point of vantage winking down at the exasperated 
fisherman. Or the fish that got away could be a four- 
eyed tralhoto, the Amazon submarine with a pair of 
periscopes, that paddles along, partly submerged, but 
with one set of periscopes watching above water for a 
meal on flies, and the other focused for minnows be- 
neath the waves. 

Or perhaps the baron’s bait might tempt a gynnoto, 
or seven-foot electric eel. Ordinarily this piscatorial 
dynamo makes his leisurely way through the water re- 
leasing just enough electricity to escape becoming 
breakfast for some other fish. When he wants to cap- 
ture prey for himself, he speeds up his dynamo or what- 
ever provides his electricity, and produces a force that 
has been measured at 300 volts. The naturalist Hum- 
boldt was so badly shocked in Brazil by stepping on 
an electric eel that his joints were sore all day. Though 
telling the truth, Munchhausen could add to his rep- 
utation as a liar by reporting at home that the Indians 
have developed a system of electric (eel) therapy to 
cure rheumatism. But unless the natives told him, he 
would miss that final incredible detail: these eels drown 
if they do not come to the surface for air every fifteen 
minutes or so, and will die if they remain under water 
for a couple of hours. 





Radice Kisses 


>» AN ADVERTISEMENT of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System reveals a remarkable sound-effects device that 
has been discovered: 


And coming back to the question of sound-effects 
on the air, we take up now the subject of the kiss. What 
is the best way to make a kiss sound like a kiss, instead 
of like the drawing of a cork, or the sipping of hot 
consommé, or the losing of a gumshoe in soft ground, 
or the snap of an impatient woodpecker? You may be 
sure that everything has been tried. The expert CBS 
sound-effecters who noodle round with hardware and 
milk-bottles and broken glass have tried, just as a mat- 
ter of pride, to out-gimmick each other in evolving the 
Osculation Authentic. And what do you think actually 
makes the best kiss on the air? You are correct. A gen- 
uine kiss is correct, and you get sixty-four dollars, and 
isn’t rehearsal wonderful? And what is more, a sigh is 
just a sigh. 


General Marshall’s Day 


> Grorce CREEL gives us an idea of the magnitude of 
the job being done by General George Marshall, U. S. 
Chief of Staff. From an article in “Collier’s”: 


General George Marshall’s handling of a job un- 
precedentéd in military history has won him the ad- 
miration of all the United Nations. 

Unprecedented is the only word for it. General Mar- 
shall has to deal with nine theaters of. operations, di- 
recting an overseas force scattered over six continents; 
not battle plans alone, but the equally important busi- 
ness of providing each theater, and clamoring allies as 
well, with the necessary supplies, assembling these sup- 
plies at ports of embarkation, finding the ships and 
then hurrying them over 56,000 miles of protected 
communication lines, every mile a gantlet. On top of 
this, there are the home front with more than 7,000,000 
selectees to be clothed, fed, trained and conditioned, 
and the necessity of close co-ordination with Congress, 
Navy, State Department and White House: a crushing 
load, yet General Marshall takes it in his stride. 


Net Se Funny 


>» “NEWSWEEK” TELLS the story of the Rockefeller of- 
fice’s venture into the comic book trade and its influ- 
ence on inter-American good will: 


Nobody knows the power of the so-called comic book 
better than Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. As one means of cementing inter-Ameri- 
can good will, it spent $50,000 to have the comic book 
publishers, Parents’ Institute, Inc., create Spanish and 
Portuguese versions of Heroes Verdaderos, telling the 
exploits of Americans at war, and Nuestro Futuro, a 
frankly anti-Nazi comic-style pamphlet illustrating the 
war issues at stake. 

The Rockefeller office hoped for moderate success. 
Instead it got a smash hit. Hearing the books were 
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being distributed free, mobs of clamoring children 
halted all business at the American vice consulate in 
Manta, Ecuador, until the “Comics” were taken out- 
doors for distribution, with the children following 
along Pied Piper fashion. And when a movie theater 
in another Latin-American city offered Nuestro Futuro 
along with each ticket, crowds of people queued up, 
bought tickets and got their free books, then tore up 
the tickets and went home to read the pamphlets in- 
stead of entering to see the movies. 

Nervously referring to this phase of its propaganda 
as “serious literature using the comic-strip technique,” 
the Inter-American Affairs Office has since abandoned 
the venture. 


“Focus Cats” 


> PHOTO RECONNAISSANCE—or PR for short—is the most 
fascinating but least-known unit in the combat zone. 
Some of the accomplishments of the “Focus Cats” are 
described by Meyer Berger in “Cosmopolitan”: 


Colonel Hall’s PR group and their RAF buddies 
provide Allied commanders with more than seventy 
five per cent of all the information on which the com- 
manders plot their bombing raids and their ground ~ 
attacks. Because the PR pilots use batteries of cameras 
in this work, they’re called “the glass-eye Mata Haris.” 
Earthbound PR interpreters who read the film are 
major wizards. 

The PR kids keep a daily record of U-boat building 
by daily cover of enemy ports. Their routine Channel 
cover is a perfect check on movements of enemy ship- 
ping. PR files show the day-by-day whereabouts of vir- 
tually every Nazi fleet unit and commercial vessel. 
They cover enemy ship launchings, gun installations, 
and pier building. 

“If the Nazis build a ship of unusual size and it 
shows up in PR film,” Colonel Hall explains, “we 
know just about where that ship will be moved when 
it’s finished, because we know what docks can accom- 
modate it.”. . . 

Sometimes, Colonel Hall says, startling information 
may be the result of an accident. One of his favorite 
anecdotes concerns a PR pilot, returning from a flight 
over Germany, who decided to run off a bit of surplus 
footage, just for the hell of it, as he streaked over Hiils, 
in the Ruhr area. 

The interpreters set up a whoop and holler at a 
large boiler house they discovered in the surplus film. 
They figured out from careful measurements on the 
film that the boiler could produce 13,000 pounds of 
steam pressure, and by their amazing talents also de- 
duced that the factory of which it was part was using 
coal and oil. 

“New Nazi synthetic rubber plant,” they guessed— 
and it turned out their magic hadn’t failed them. 

Boeing Flying Fortresses, acting on PR information 
that the giant boiler was the heart of the plant, and 
its most vulnerable part,-blew the boiler to flinders. 
Fortress crews reported that the Hiils boiler shot steam 
to 7,500 feet when hit. This confirmed the interpreters’ 
estimate of the boiler’s pressure capacity. 
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Playing Safe 


> P. J. McLarney sums up the findings of his favorite 
news analyst for the readers of “Harper's”: 


I heard my favorite military commentator, Colonel 
Eliot G am Baldwin Pratt Howe, broadcast his regular 
weekly war analysis last night, and I took a few notes. 
The children were rather noisy, so I might have missed 
a word here and there, but the Colonel sounded some- 
thing like this: 

The military situation at present has its gloomy as 
well as its promising outlook. In general, it can be said 
that the picture will improve steadily, unless it takes 
a turn for the worse, in which case it will not be as 
hopeful as it might have been if things had developed 
more favorably. 

In Russia events are bearing out our prediction of 
last week, when we said that if the attacking forces 
proved stronger than the defense lines, Kiev must fall, 
whereas if the defensive operations gained superiority 
in the struggles, Kiev would not fall. At this juncture 
it can be said almost beyond the normal reasonable 
possibility of inaccuracy that a momentous struggle is 
being waged in the Kiev area. 

Lord Mountbatten’s appointment turns our atten- 
tion to the Asiatic theater. There developments have 
entered a period of quiet which will undoubtedly last 
until the battle flares up anew. In this connection I 
would like to emphasize the extreme importance of 
the situation in India, keeping in mind, of course, that 
it is not as important as other events which may tran- 
scend it in significance. 


Our Animal Friends 


> IN THE “AMERICAN Mercury,” Alan Devoe points 
out some of the ways in which our city-dwelling pop- 
ulation has lost touch with the animal kingdom: 


In the glittering and vertical civilization of a great 
city, it is easy to fall into the way of thinking of water 
as simply something that comes out of a faucet, shoes 
as simply a commodity sold in a shoestore, clothing as 
something which appears—as though by magic—in the 
display window of a department store. Who knows the 
source of the water, in the distant lake among the hills, 
and gives a thought to the rains that supply it and the 
vegetations that conserve it? Who retains awareness 
that shoes are the hides of slaughtered animals, and 
that we still wrap our feet in the skins of dead beasts? 
The handbag under an urban lady’s arm does not 
often remind the owner that its covering was lately 
the covering for the cold flesh of an alligator, or was 
the hide of a writhing snake with flickering mucid 
tongue and recurved fangs. So processed and disguised 
are all things, and so wide the distance, physical and 
spiritual, from a forest to Times Square, that a mink 
coat is only the female proclamation of a particular 
kind of urban successfulness. There is no recollecting 
that the silken label in the garment was squeezed from 
the gut of a caterpillar. Thought is not often given, it 


seems likely, to the fact that the minks, whose flayed 
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pelts now compose this costly and triumphant wrap- 
ping, were only a little while ago living animals, pur- 


“suing—until the steel trap-jaws held them prisoner, 


screaming and struggling—a life of their own, in some 
quiet woodland place. 


The Right Spet 


> SOME INFORMATION useful to the enemy was used by 
an ally in this case. By Henry F. Pringle in the “Satur- 
day Evening Post”: 


In one instance, at least, an investment by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation contributed to winning the 
war in a most unexpected way. Some three months ago 
the manager of one of the Government’s new rubber 
plants received a call from Washington. A British army 
officer, he was told, would shortly visit the factory with 
all the necessary credentials. He was to be given any 
and all information, of whatever kind, he requested. 
The manager assumed the officer was connected with 
war production and imagined he would want to study 


_ rubber making. He was rather shocked when the of- 


ficer showed no interest in this at all. 

“What I want to know,” he said, “is the precise spot 
where a bomb would do the most damage.” 

More shocked, the plant manager obeyed his instruc- 
tions from Washington and pointed out the place— 
which will not be revealed here. His visitor left. Sev- 
eral weeks later the rubber man saw in his paper that 
a synthetic-rubber plant in Germany had been demol- 
ished by the RAF. A bomb, it appeared, had hit the 
most vulnerable part of the factory. 


The Poor Understudy 


> THE UNDERSTUDY 1s the hopeful actor or actress who 
waits for an opportunity that seldom knocks. By John 
Desmond in the “New York Times Magazine”: 


Every so often it happens on Broadway. An under- 
study goes on for the principal and for a night or a 
week enjoys the warm thrill of applause and a fat check 
from the producer. For a young actor it is heady wine. 
Between encores he may murmur to himself, “This is 
it; now I'll get a play of my own.” 

Just what his chances are of realizing his hopes never 
has been reduced to statistics. But even if such statistics 
were available and if they showed that the chances 
were one in a million, they would never keep young 
actors from hoping, nor from taking understudy jobs. 

It is a thankless role—the understudy’s—the least soul- 
satisfying in the profession. Even the carpenter has 
some measure of fulfillment in seeing his work in the 
play, while the understudy may wait in the wings for 
months for a chance to speak a half-dozen lines. . . 

Richard Maney, theatrical press agent, sums up the 
professional view thus: “An understudy is an actor 
hired by the management to make sure that the prin- 
cipal shows up for every performance.” He cites the 
case of a leading player who was kept on the we.er- 
wagon for two years by the presence in the wings of 
an unusually capable understudy who was hired pri- 
marily as a temperance worker: 
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HE recent great battle for the 
TL tice bowl” of China was of suf- 
ficient importance to rate the front 
pages of the daily press. Hunan, the 
key province of China, was in dire 
jeopardy of being completely over- 
run by the hordes of Nippon, until 
a courageous Chinese army with the 
assistance of the American Air Force 
stemmed the advance and halted the 
Japanese threat. That fertile plain 
which for centuries had provided 
peaceful men with the most luscious 
crops in all China, became almost 
overnight like the lamented plain 
of Esdraelon, a veritable Armaged- 
don. And the metropolis of the “rice 
bowl,” Changteh, the city of “Ex- 
tensive Virtue,” was left a ghost 
town. Yet out of that ghost town 
has come a story with a sequel, a 
story and a sequel which can well 
paraphrase the proverb of the Wise 
Man, he who knew the ways of both 
God and Man: “Cast thy bread upon 
the running waters; for after a time 
thou shalt find it again.” 





(SY COMMA 


Hread Upon 
the Waters 





- »« or, in 1944 parlance: a forward pass from 
a great team in the southwest Pacific; com- 


pleted in U.S.A.; touchdown in Hunan, China 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


It is not generally known that this 
recent most inward advance of the 
Japanese armies greatly imperiled 
the Vicariate of Yiianling, since the 
mountains of the Passionist mission 
district in Northwestern Hunan form 


‘ the western boundary of China’s 


“rice bowl.” Until the early twen- 
ties, all of Northern Hunan was the 
mission field of the Spanish Augus- 
tinian Fathers. These brave Friars 
brought the gospel to that part of 
China generations ago, when Hunan 
was still extremely hostile to the for- 
eigner. Years on end they battled 
against strong antagonism in a 
mighty effort to plant the Catholic 
faith in the hearts of the people. 
Then the American Passionists were 
sent to assist these Spanish Friars, 
and, until a separate mission district 
was given to them, they labored 
under the direction of Bishop Carba- 
jal, O.S.A., a great man of God, who, 
but a few years ago, was called to his 
reward after spending himself for 
more than forty consecutive years for 
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the welfare of the people of China’s 
great rice region. 

After the western portion of the 
Spanish Fathers’ Mission field was 
formed into the Vicariate of Yiian- 
ling, and became a separate mission 
district under the direction of Bishop 
Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., a close bond 
of fraternal affection and assistance 
remained not only between the Span- 
ish Augustinianas and the American 
Passionists but also among the na- 
tive Catholics, so many of whom 
owed their Catholic faith to the zeal 
and labor of the good Spanish 
Padres. So it was a day of great sig- 
nificance to all when the honor of 
consecrating the present Spanish 
Bishop, Gerard Herrero, O.S.A., fell 
to Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., 
who had labored as a missionary 
under Bishop Carabajal. The con- 
secration took place in a bomb- 
ruined city, quietly and without 
pomp or splendor. 

It was a matter of no little con- 
cern to the Passionist missionaries 
to know that their friends and con- 
freres were in such grave danger 
with the coming of the Japanese 
armies. Both districts had suffered 
heavily from bombing. Both mission 
Bishops had, with limited facilities, 
to care for the many thousands of 
refugees from other parts. And when 
the invading armies looted and 
burned, raped, robbed, and mur- 
dered in the city of Changteh, the 
Passionist missionaries suffered in 
spirit with the Spanish priests. 

One can picture the sorrow of the 
afflicted Spanish Bishop. His mis- 
sions destroyed, his people robbed, 
their houses burned to the ground, 
every available piece of usable cloth 
or furniture or household belong- 
ing, every bit of food, all carried off 
as part of the loot when the city 
fell. One could read about it in the 
reports of the daily press. 

Then, just before this issue went 
to press, a press cable came to THE 
Sicn from Father Caspar Caulfield, 
C.P., of the Catholic Mission in 
Yiianling. It read: Bishop Gerard 
Herrero Spanish priests sisters of 
neighboring Augustinian Mission 
Changteh destitute after plundering 
of Changteh by Japanese. Father 
Angelus Vega writes that when Jap- 
anese broke into orphanage Sisters 
girls fled Bishops house next door 
for protection. There Bishop Gerard 
with three priests and sisters though 
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beaten to shedding of blood with- 
stood soldiers so courageously that 
not one girl was carried off. Mission 
buildings half ruined all sacred ves- 
sels money clothing bedding equtp- 
ment of Bishop’s House Seminary 
Convent Orphanage stolen or de- 
stroyed. Chinese Catholics Passton- 
ist Mission District Yiianling spon- 
taneously raising funds relief of 
Changteh Bishop. 

Read that cable again and yet a 
third time. What a picture it paints. 
A brave mission Bishop with his 
heroic priests and Sisters withstand- 
ing the most terrible enemies man- 
kind has known. The Bishop had no 
army behind him, no rows of ma- 
chine guns or lines of artillery, no 
air power, yet with courage and bare 
hands he fought off a lust-filled mob 
of soldiers and saved his pure, inno- 
cent charges from the hands of sav- 
age violators. He was beaten and 
bruised but gladly would he have 
laid down his life in the defense of 
his people. One of God's heroes, 
Bishop Herrero. 

And the last part of the cable 
must make us pause. Native Catho- 
lics of Yiianling scraping together 
from their meager resources a fund 
for the relief of this brave mission- 
ary Bishop. A poor people, reduced 
to all but penury by the terrible 
inflation of the country, yet in their 
love for their own suffering people 
and their heroic defender, they came 
to the relief of the destitute. 

That's the story. But the sequel is 
equally striking. The day that cable 
arrived, a letter came from a Pas- 
sionist Missionary, now a chaplain 
with the American armed forces in 
the South Pacific. Let us read that, 
too. 
Enclosed is a little Christmas pres- 
ent for the Brethren in Hunan, from 
the Catholic men of — — — Regi- 
mental Combat Team. And what a 
team! 

These fellows have seen foreign 
missionaries in action. They wanted 
to do something for the Foreign Mis- 
sions. I told them about the Amert- 
can Missionaries in Hunan, China, 
and of the hard days that have come 
their way. Here is the salute of the 
— — — Regimental Combat Team 
Catholics to those men. 

We will be grateful if in your 
prayers you are mindful of the de- 
ceased, the wounded, and those who 
still remain of the — — — R.G.T. 


You might tuck a few in for the 
Chaplain also. 

The little Christmas present which 
the chaplain mentioned, and which 
he called a salute from the Catholic 
men of his regiment to the mission- 
aries in China, was $1000.00. 

What a picture that paints, too. 
Our American boys went into those 
islands with the spirit of crusaders. 
An enemy of civilization had to be 
driven out. It took plenty of cour- 
age to face so wily a foe, trained in 
every trick of jungle fighting and 
without any inhibitions of Christian 
ethics. American boys died gaining 
those beachheads and others died 
holding them. Their valor carried 
them through and made deadly the 
guns they carried in their hands, 
while the peerless sea and air arma- 
das of America backed them up. 

But they found soldiers of Christ 
there before them. Catholic mission- 
aries waiting to bind up their 
wounds and bury their dead. These 
men had gained beachheads before 
them, beachheads for Christ. ‘They 
had faith and courage and their 
weapon was the Cross. No guns 
weighed them down, no sea and air 
might laid open the way for them. 
No powerful governments stood be- 
hind them. They suffered and they 
died. Others came and took up the 
work they had begun; unknown, 
almost, to the world they were con- 
quering in the name of Christ. 


Np our American lads found some- 
A thing that perhaps they would 
never have found at home in Amer- 
ica. They learned to know the true 
worth of these soldiers of Christ, the 
real story of the missions. ‘These were 
the men whom they had so often 
seen lampooned in story and carica- 
tured so ungenerously in modern 
smart publications. They found that 
these men were not the emotional 


fanatics and the everlasting busy- . 


bodies they had been so often led 
to believe. 

Men who go out to die for their 
country are brave men and with the 
candor of brave men these American 
boys have acknowledged the cour- 
age and the bravery of the mission- 
aries who preceded them. They real- 
ize that these soldiers of the Cross 
are not there for a few years of 
warfare, with the ever anticipatory 
joy of sooner or later returning to 
home and loved ones, but that their 
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term of service is for life, for they 
are engaged in a battle that never 
ends. And with a healthy realism 
these lads have given credit to the 
missionaries in a tangible way, and to 
other missionaries in other parts of 
the world whom they realize are of 
the same stuff. Hence the salute of 
these lads, fighting for freedom and 
civilization in the South Pacific, to 
the American missionaries in China. 

That’s the story and the sequel. 
Modern newspaper writers, perhaps, 
would see no coincidence in this 
story and sequel. To them the fact 
that some Hunan Chinese had 
scraped together from their meager 
resources a fund to aid a destitute 
Spanish Bishop, and that some 
great-hearted American fighting men 
in the South Pacific had raised a 
sizable fund for American mission- 
aries in China, would have no con- 
nection whatever. Even if informed 
that those Hunan Chinese were 
Catholic Chinese and these Ameri- 
can fighting men were Catholic sol- 
diers, still the reason for any con- 
nection would be quite hazy. Yet to 
Catholics it ‘is quite clear. 

The beautiful solidarity of faith 
which makes all Catholics one 
whether in the hills of Hunan or 
the islands of the Pacific or in the 
streets of New York has its own 
rewards. The simple Catholic people 
of Yiianling helped the destitute 
Spanish Bishop at a cost to them- 
selves. He was in need and they 
came to his assistance. They counted 
not the cost and sought not to be 
repaid. Down in the South Pacific 
our American Catholic boys were 
brought face to face with the true 
worth of Catholic foreign mission- 
aries. They had a Passionist mission- 
ary as their chaplain. He spoke to 
them of his fellow-missionaries in 
Hunan, China. Their salute to them 
was in the form of a munificent gift 
so that their work among the people 
of Hunan might be ably assisted. 

And the generous-hearted people 
of Yiianling in Hunan, who so 
spontaneously came to the assistance 
of the destitute Spanish Bishop of 
Changteh, will share in the good 
works that the American Passionist 
missionaries will be able to accom- 
plish because of the living faith and 
appreciation of the Catholic soldiers 
of a certain regiment who are fight- 
ing and dying in the South Pacific 
for the freedom of all peoples. 










HE Passi 


onists are able to do 

anything. They are versatile in 
their accomplishments. They are 
handy about the home, or, in this 
case, better say the prison camp. 
They can butcher, they can bake, 
they can cook, they can stoke fires. 
Yes, and more than that, for they 
can play ball, and play the game as 
no others can. They are gentlemen 
and splendid priests of God. They 
are missionaries one and all. God 
has blessed the Passionist Mission- 
aries in China with outstanding abil- 
ities; they have used their gifts to 
win souls for Christ. 

Back in 1921 the first Passionists 
came to China. These valiant pio- 
neers of God have labored _per- 
sistently and heroically in the foreign 
field that is China. The first Pas- 
sionist Missionaries plunged into the 
work of the missions though they 
were terribly handicapped by the 
lack of fluent Chinese. Still they 


labored on. Some of them won the 
crown of martyrdom. As the years 
rolled on the pioneers gradually 


settled down to look over the harvest 
they had gathered; they likewise 
planned for the future. 

They resolved to give their young 
and newly arrived missionaries the 
unique chance of spending a year 
or two in Peiping, North China, to 
go to school and study Chinese. It 
is these patient language students, 
and their Superior, who were caught 





in the maelstrom of the present 
Japanese war and sent en bloc to 
a concentration camp at Weihsien, 
Shantung. , 
An internee in a concentration 
camp is a prisoner pure and simple. 
I was one in the Weihsien camp 
and know whereof I write. But I 
will speak little of that phase of the 
picture. The brighter lights of prison 
life are so much more interesting. 
Clearly do I recall a casual remark 
made by one of my companion pris- 
oners as we were lined up, labeled 
with a large-sized number, exam- 
ined, and ordered ready to march 
to an unknown prison camp. My 
friend remarked: “No matter where 
an American finds himself, even on 
a desert island, he will know how to 
be happy and to help himself.” 
The Passionists in the Weihsien, 
North China, Civilian Assembly 
Center—don’t let the euphonic name 
mislead you—lived true to form as 
Americans and men of God. They 
were happy and knew how to help 
themselves by helping others. 
There was Father Leo Berard, a 
stalwart man, a hearty missionary. 
For many years he labored in the 
mission field and directed a semi- 
nary in Yiianling, Hunan. In 1941 


he was sent by his Provincial to. 


Peiping to be the Superior of the 
Passionists’ house of studies. Father 
Leo bore the brunt of seeing his 
young missionaries taken away from 
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“The Butcher 
The Baker...’ 
The Stoker 


By JOSEPH F. JANNING, S.M. 


Smiling Japanese sentry watches as American Passionists make the best of prison life 


his control and sent into a prison 
camp. Of course he went along— 
with a smile on his face and a prayer 
in his heart. He did not stop there. 
He gave of his best and in camp 
volunteered to be a baker. His job 
was to help in the making of two 
thousand pounds of bread every day. 
Many nights he came out of the 
overheated bakery—where more than 
one had fallen, overcome by heat— 
to his small, overcrowded room, close 
to midnight. The next morning, 
long before six, he was standing be- 
fore God’s altar piously and rever- 
ently reading Holy Mass. The altar 
was nothing but a small table; the 
place a corner of the camp. 

His missionary spirit urged him 
on to other tasks of kindness. On 
free evenings he sought out men 
and women anxious to know some 
of the simple truths of religion. 
With these he spent many hours. 
Some baptisms followed. Other re- 
sults are chalked off in heaven. 

“In a Monastery Garden” sounds 
like a poetical title for a musical 
composition but it is prosaic when 
you toil and sweat as Father Leon- 
ard Amrhein did among his tomato 
plants, corn stalks, melon vines, to- 
bacco plants that wouldn’t grow, 
and the flowers in his camouflaged 
V garden. You have seen his picture 
in THE Sicn before. He is tall, erect, 
cheerful, good to look at . . . even 
when his smiling countenance is not 
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adorning the pages of the magazine. 

Father Leonard did not stop with 
his garden work but found occupa- 
tion everywhere in camp, hauling 
coal, splitting wood, cleaning roads, 
even digging ditches and cesspools— 
just every kind of work the Employ- 
ment Committee thought he should 
do. He did it with a smile and 
looked for more. No prisoner ever 
asked him in vain for a helping 
hand. 

Every book written on the life of 
a saint tries its best to give as true 
and as elevating a picture of the 
man as is humanly possible. That 
is the picture your mind should de- 
velop for Father Linus McSheffrey. 
You will find the positive in the 
unwritten book, “Weihsien Camp 
Life.” 

Mission life is no sinecure. Father 
McSheffrey understood and under- 
stands this better than many an- 
other. Yet, when his name _ was 
posted on the Camp Employment 
Bulletin as butcher, he donned a 
thin cotton apron, took up his long 
butchering knife and carved the 
beast into chunks that finally found 
the broad way that inevitably led 
into the good old daily stew. 

Just imagine Father Linus—well 
proportioned, very sedate, always 
spotlessly clean, a student of books 
—a butcher. He did his job well. 
His kind, winning personality be- 
came known, his influence grew 
from day to day among his fel- 
low prison-butchers; for all that, 
throughout the camp. I saw many 
unmistakable signs on those with 
whom he came in contact. He 
worked with them, he must have 
prayed for them. He was slowly 
carving a picture of human and 
divine love deep into their souls. 

Father Aloysius O’Malley and 
Father William Whelan are the 
finest men you ever want to meet. 
Detailed to hard labor as stokers 
and boilermen, they were daily 
blackened with coal dust from head 
to foot. Their lot it was to shovel 
coal, stoke the fires, dispense boiled 
water at all hours of the day from 
early morning till late at night. 

Many a morning they had to start 
their Holy Mass before schedule. 
Many an evening they came home 
—what a home it was!—after dark, 
dead tired and dirty. But that was 
only on the surface. You could see 
the smiles breaking through the 





Fr. Leo, stalwart, hearty missionary 


sweaty black grime. You could hear 
their inward joy bubbling forth in 
song as they brushed the perspira- 
tion from their brows. 

Nor did these two genuine Yanks 
forget their baseball. Every holiday 
found them playing on the Padres’ 
Baseball Team. Father O’Malley 
held down third and “Willie” be- 
came the hero of the camp with his 
superb pitching. He carried the 
Padres to the top rung of the lad- 
der of fame, and in the final “Camp 
Series” won four out of five games. 

They played good ball, to be sure. 
And such a clean play it was that 
all the boys in the camp swarmed 
around the heroes. Do you imagine 
their work as missionaries suffered 
in consequence? I know better. One 
man of thirty-odd years said to me 
one day: “Gee, I never knew that 
Catholic priests could play ball. 
They're just the swellest guys I ever 
knew.” Just before I left camp there 
were some very interesting private 
talks between our two missionary 
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baseball heroes and this man. I 
know of many other similar cases. 

And the last is the best of all. 
Meet Father Johnson, the cook. Did 
he take good care of us? Just listen 
to the words of praise that come 
from the five hundred men, women, 
and children from every walk of life 
that sat at the tables prepared by 
Father Johnson. 

Now, the Weihsien Camp was 
made up of some 1,800 people: busi- 
ness men and professional men, ac- 
tive and retired folks, laymen and 
missionaries, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic. Kitchen Number Three, over 
which Cook Johnson presided, had 
500 Of the 1,800 inmates and a rough 
cross section of all the above-men- 
tioned categories. 

Cook Johnson’s job it was to 
please five hundred hungry, over- 
worked prisoners. He did it. How? 
I will not dare to answer that ques- 
tion fully. He did it. Five hundred 
voices of praise cannot be wrong. 
And yet he had to do it with prac- 
tically nothing. He made porridge 
out of stale bread; he made pan- 
cakes for five hundred hungry 
mouths out of stale bread; he 
begged for spices and found them 
in the most unlikely places. Cook 
Johnson served to please. He won 
the people’s hearts through their 
stomachs. And didn’t Christ feed the 
hungry and so win their souls? 

These men and priests of God 
are still in China. They were healthy 
and cheerful when I left them last 
September. I feel sure they are still 
healthy and happy; for an American 
can find joy and happiness even on 
a desert island. The Passionists be- 
ing missionaries besides have long 
since learned how to find consola- 
tion and joy in the deep recesses of 
the Heart of God and in that most 
faithful image of His Heart which 
is the Heart of Mary, our Mother 
in sorrows and tribulations. 


Left to right are Fathers Venard, Moysius, Leonard, William, and Linus 








[ THREE thousand feet the 
A sparkling vastness of the Atlan- 
tic is dazzling in the sunset. You sit 
in the big luxury airliner watching 
the ocean climb toward you as the 
plane slips into a gentle glide down- 
ward. The muted throb of the giant 
engines hardly penetrates the gleam- 
ing hull of the cabin. Eight hun- 


dred miles behind you is New York. 
Two thousand-odd miles ahead is 
London, your destination, where 


\l arrive in about eighteen hours 
ss you plan a stopover. 

“Flight 7 coming in—” The pilot 
into his radio transmitter. 


you 
unle 


speaks 


You're only a thousand feet above 
the waves now and suddenly you 
see a long white strip of landing 
field with hangars and buildings dot- 
ting one side of the field. 

Closer still, you note trees and 
beds of flowers. People move about 
down there. You see another plane— 
twin of the one you’re in—moving 
onto the take-off area. Coming in 
from the east, America-bound, is 
still another great plane. 

What is this, some Aladdin trick? 
A landing field and hotel in the 
middle of the Atlantic! There is no 
island in this spot on any map you’ve 
ever seen! 

Yet there it is, growing larger as 
you speed down toward it, like some 


bizarre modernistic mirage. You 


touch the landing strip with not a 


Aladdin’s Island Chain 


By ROBERT M. HYATT 


jar. Then you’re out of the ship 
and strolling along a street, gazing 
into little shop windows where trin- 
kets from all over the world catch 
the roving tourist’s eye. The tangy 
sea air is like a cocktail after your 
hop. There is music, and the chatter 
of many races, for here people from 
every corner of the globe meet. 

You're on an island, all right. But 
no creation of Nature. It is a man- 
made floating island of steel which 
was towed out there and anchored. 
It is one of three such islands, an- 
chored at 800-mile intervals across 
the Atlantic between America and 
Europe. 

There is time for dinner before 
you step into the other plane warm- 
ing up on the line for the hop to 
the next floating island, 800 miles 
distant, But if you’re not in a hurry 
and want to enjoy the delightful 
experience of a night at sea, you 
may put up at the hotel and catch 
a plane the following day, or when- 
ever you choose. The cuisine of the 
hotel dining room is unrivaled. You 
may dance or attend a movie. ‘There 
are radio and television for your 
entertainment and to keep you in- 
formed of world events. You'll spend 
an unforgettable night on an isle 
as safe as a continent. 

Fiction? Not at all. True, these 
three -huge seadromes—or ocean 
landing fields—are not yet in exist- 


A chain of air terminals like the above will accommodate passengers of trans-Atlantic planes after the war 
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ence, but every last detail for their 
construction is complete and as soon 
as steel is available, a large ship. 
building and drydock company will 
go into production on the most revo- 
lutionary, yet practical solution ever 
conceived for safe and economic 
ocean air travel. Three stepping 
stones of steel that will put trans- 
ocean flying on an equal basis with 
overland travel. 

The theory of seadromes is not 
new, but it is only recently that 
business men in the aeronautical 
game have given their okay to the 
proposal for such an “island chain.” 
From a practical standpoint, sea- 
dromes are now approved by the 
greatest engineering minds extant. 
Aviation experts and various gov- 
ernmental commissions here and 


-abroad have studied, examined, and 


approved the technical feasibility ot 
the romantic project as proposed by 
the Pennsylvania-Central Airlines of 
Washington, D. C., whose “baby” 
this is. The country’s highest rating 
authority—the American Bureau of 
Shipping—has given the “A-1” stamp 
of approval, the highest for maritime 
safety. 

Seadromes are not a new idea. 
They were invented and developed 
during the last decade by Edward R. 
Armstrong of Philadelphia, one of 
the nation’s foremost construction 
engineers. The principle upon which 
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the drome originally was designed 
has not substantially changeu. wut 
the economy and business of flying 
passengers and freight has, and the 
seadrome offers the only logical an- 
swer, i. e., it is better to carry pay- 
load by air than to carry gasoline. 

According to C. Bedell Monro, 
president of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, his planes can make 1000- 
mile non-stop flights, But to make 
such a flight he must carry some 800 
gallons of gasoline at take-off. That 
amount of fuel weighs about 4800 
pounds. If he puts three stops in his 
1000-mile hop, he needs only 200 
gallons of gasoline for each take-off, 
which weighs 1200 pounds. The 
total useful load of his planes 
(Douglas DC-3) is approximately 
8600 pounds—roughly 8000, by al- 
lowing 600 pounds for a crew of 
three. When you deduct a non-stop 
gas load of 4800 pounds from your 
thus available useful load, you have 
a payload of 3200 pounds. There 
you have sixteen passengers with 
baggage and no mail or freight. But, 
when you deduct only 1200 pounds 
for fuel from your useful 8000 
pounds, you have a payload of 
6800 pounds—an increase of 113 per 
cent—which might include a full 
complement of 21 passengers and 
2600 pounds for mail and express. 

There is the important safety fac- 
tor, too. Any plane flying an over- 
land route today can easily fly the 
seadrome route. No new plane de- 
signs are necessary. 

These floating air terminals of the 
near future will actually resemble 
small islands. They will be nearly a 
mile long by some 400 feet wide and 
64,000 tons of steel will go into 
their fabrication. Floating seventy 
feet above the surface of the waves, 
and 160 feet below, they will “ride” 
out the severest storm as immobile 
as the mainland itself. Each drome 
will be anchored well out of fog and 
ice zones (fortunately the shortest 
route between America and Europe) , 
thus permitting planes to avoid haz- 
ardous routes. 

Some five months’ time and $12,- 
500,000 will go into the construction 
of each drome, which will be built 
in sections to allow for possible ex- 
pansion. The deck of the drome will 
be supported on numerous buoyancy 
legs, each of which will have its 
own center of gravity, which will 
assure perfect stabilization and per- 





mit the drome to shift with the wind. 
The legs visible above the water are 
trussed together by means of cables 
enclosed in iron pipe and support 
the flying deck and its accessory 
decks beneath, of which there are 
two. The whole constitutes a rigid 
structure through which waves pass 
without perceptible action. The only 
great stress to be met is that of the 
wind itself and. this has been care- 
fully calculated to meet any known 
wind forces in the North Atlantic. 
The structure is moored by a bridle 
at one end and will swing in the 
wind, which assures that the land- 
ing deck is always in the wind for 
approaching planes. 

The islands can be moved any- 
where under their own power. Gaso- 
line engines, driving propellors far 
below the surface of the sea, will 
move them at a speed of about eight 
miles an hour. There will be com- 
plete airport facilities and a refueling 
station on each drome. Gasoline will 
be supplied from tankers at a much 
lower rate than on land bases. About 
fifty people will be required to oper- 
ate each of the dromes. 
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> Nothing would be done at all 
if a man waited till he could do it 
so well that no one could find fault 
with it. 

—CARDINAL NEWMAN 





The importance of the seadrome 
route to America is significant. ‘The 
war has produced—as all wars in the 
past have done—a vigorous type of 
thinking. War seems to engender a 
brand of dashing enterprise that 
doesn’t manifest itself in peacetime. 
Men take longer chances during 
war, create and develop things which 
in times of peace would be labeled 
fantastic. The seadrome is a product 
of such courageous thinking, at least 
as it applies to its use as a landing 
field at sea. 

The seadrome route will provide 
America its only bases in the Atlan- 
tic. But it will do far more than 
that. By increasing the weight carry- 
ing capacity of planes because of 
the short 800-mile hops and the 
consequent reduction in fuel cargo 
necessary, passenger fares will be 
substantially lowered and _trans- 
oceanic air mail will boom. Interna- 
tional commerce, travel, and good- 
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will, it is hoped, will be stimulated. 

Another vitally important benefit 
of the project is that planes of all 
types can fly to Europe, since 800 
miles restricts only the very smallest 
airplanes. ‘This may be a point to 
consider in view of the fact that 
aviation authorities predict that the 
postwar period will see thousands 
of small planes being purchased by 
returned flyers and civilians. A Euro- 
pean vacation in one’s own air fliv- 
ver may be as commonplace as an 
auto trek into Mexico or Canada. 

There will be no restrictions as 
to who will use the sea landing - 
bases. Diplomatically, we can go as 
far back as Grotius, the Dutch father 
of international law, for our author- 
ity that the nation which moors a 
craft, including a seadrome, on the 
high seas, has sovereignty and con- 
trol over it. Yet these floating bases 
will be open to all nations that 
qualify. This is done so that prog- 
ress of postwar aviation will not be 
impeded and so that America can 
truly be said to be collaborator and 
not competitor in ocean air travel. 

At this time, the cost of trans- 
Atlantic air travel is rather high. It 
can ultimately be reduced to about 
six cents a mile—approximately the 
cost of overland travel. It is probable 
that two classes of service will be 
offered in the same plane. 

The schedules of transoceanic 
flight will be London-New York, 
about 15 hours (depending upon 
how long one wishes to vacation on 
one of the seadrome islands), while 
in the opposite direction they will 
average 21 hours. 

The seadrome is also expected 
to make ocean flying as routine as 
any trip overland. The steel islands 
will have ample capacity to serve 
the needs of all anticipated trans- 
Atlantic air transport without re- 
gard to national origin. It is be- 
lieved that by the collective use of 
this system the resulting economy 
will make European travel and vaca- 
tions within the reach of everyone. 
Similarly, it is expected to make 
vacations in America possible for 
Europeans. 

This, and other vast aviation proj- 
ects are under way even now for 
postwar operation. The proposed 
three Atlantic seadromes will surely 
be followed by other drome routes 
across all the oceans. Tomorrow will 
be a great day.... 
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The Mass and Calvary 


Is it proper to say that the Mass is the “continua- 
tion” of the Sacrifice of Calvary or is the word “re- 
enactment” a better term?—k. M. G., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Both terms can be used for each expresses a truth 
about the Mass. As in most instances when dealing with 
profound matters, there is no single human thought 
or word that adequately contains every aspect of the 
Sacrifice of the New Law instituted by Christ. 

The Mass is a continuation of Calvary because the 
Mass depends on the Sacrifice of the Cross and is its 
continuation and extension in time. Moreover, the 
Mass is also a re-enactment of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
It is true that Christ does not die again in the bloody 
manner of Calvary, yet the, Mass is representative of 
His Death and is a real sacrifice because in it the Christ 
of the Cross is re-offered to God. 


Denial of Christian Burial 


Why should a person who has not made his Easter 
duty be deprived of Christian burial?—x. R. T., GLENS 
FALLS, N, Y. 


There is a persistent notion among lay Catholics that 
the mere fact of failure to make one’s Easter duty car- 
ries with it the penalty of being denied Christian burial. 
This is not true. According to Canon Law, Christian 
burial must be denied the unbaptized with the excep- 
tion of catechumens who are under instruction to be 
received into the Church and who die suddenly with- 
out the opportunity of receiving Baptism. The baptized 
have a right to Christian burial unless it is expressly 
prohibited to them by law. Canon 1240 lists the classes 
of individuals who may not be granted ecclesiastical 
burial. Those who fail to receive Communion during 
the Easter season are not included. Therefore, of itself 
this failure does not make those guilty of it liable to 
the penalty. We say “of itself” designedly for this neglect 
or refusal to fulfill the precept of the Church may be 


associated with a life of manifest and public sin. A life 
of notorious and public sin, or an obstinate refusal, in 
the presence of witnesses, to receive the Sacraments 
before death are reasons for denial of Christian burial. 

In the same law that imposes this penalty, the Church 
shows her reluctance fo inflict it. She states that it is 
not to be invoked if there are some signs of repentance 
before death. Moreover, in case of doubt, the Ordinary 
is to be consulted if there is time, and if the doubt per- 


. sists after investigation, the benefit of the doubt may 
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be given to the deceased provided no scandal will be 
caused. 


Serupulosity 


Is it a doubt of God’s mercy when one allows past 
sins to become “mental torments” or are these “pangs 
of conscience” some kind of punishment for having 
offended God? I am afraid at times that I am too 
scrupulous.—y. J., N. H. 


The question of scrupulosity is too big to be handled 
adequately at present. Neither would we be sure that 
the person submitting the question is really scrupulous. 
Some general aspects of scrupulosity, however, will be 
taken up. 

It is well to have sorrow for past sins even though 
forgiven, but this sorrow must be tempered with con- 
fidence and trust in God’s mercy. The saints have wept 
over their sins but their faith was unshaken in God’s 
promise to forgive the repentant sinner. The worry over 
past sins on the part of the scrupulous person is en- 
tirely different. It is not so much sorrow for sin as an 
anxiety that past sins have never been forgiven because 
confessions may have been sacrilegious, either from 
want of true repentance, or for having concealed a 
grave sin, or from failure to make the matter lucid to 
the confessor. This begets a morbid state of mind and 
there is danger that the anxiety complex will become 
so all-pervading as to render the victim incapable of a 
sane appraisal of his spiritual state. If this comes about, . 
he will be so preoccupied with the thought of possible 
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or unforgiven sins that he has no peace, He becomes 
introspective, diffident, dejected, and a slave to un- 
founded fears. 

Needless to say, Our Lord never intended such con- 
sequences to result from His instituting the Sacrament 
of Penance. Confession was given us to make the for- 
giveness of sin easier and more certain. Those who have 
failed to find this to be true and have fallen into a 
state of overanxiety must recall the gentle personality 
of Jesus, His ready forgiveness of all who came to Him, 
and the love for sinners that brought Him to the death 
of the Cross. Using such motives for developing greater 
confidence in God and becoming fully convinced of the 
truth that He is most anxious to forgive sin, together 
with the guidance of a regular confessor are the reme- 
dies for overcoming scrupulosity and preventing its 
development. 


The Angelus 


Has the method of saying the Angelus changed? 
I say it kneeling during the week and standing on 
Saturday evening and on Sunday. I say the Regina 
coeli standing during the Paschal season instead of 
the Angelus. What is the right way for gaining the 
indulgences?—G. MC D., PHILA., PA. 


To gain the indulgences for the Angelus and the 
Regina coeli, which takes the place of the Angelus 
during the time beginning after the Mass on Holy 
Saturday and extending to the first vespers of Trinity 
Sunday, it was prescribed that they be recited at the 
sound. of the bell and either kneeling or standing as 
described above. Pope Leo XIII modified these con- 
ditions. He permitted the gaining of the indulgences 
on the part of the faithful who, being reasonably pre- 
vented from kneeling or awaiting the sound of the bell, 
attentively and devoutly recite the prescribed prayers. 
This would apply to a person on the street or in any 
place where kneeling would be inconvenient or would 
attract undue attention. Likewise, one who does not 
hear the bell may say the prayers at approximately the 
prescribed time. If the prayers cannot be read or recited 
from memory, the indulgences can be gained by saying 
the Hail Mary five times. 

The latest indulgences are as follows: ten years for 
each recitation; a plenary, under the usual conditions, 
if the prayers are recited daily for one month. 


Cardinal Wolsey and King Henry’s Divorce 


Is it true that Cardinal Wolsey favored the at- 
tempted divorce of Henry -VIII from his wife Cath- 
erine?—C, D. F., CLEVELAND, O. 


When he first heard from the King of his projected 
divorce, Wolsey expressed himself in favor of it and 
held out hopes of success. In this, Wolsey’s motives were 
entirely political. The King did not tell his Chancellor 
that he planned to marry Ann Boleyn. Wolsey, think- 
ing the King would marry a princess of France and 
being anxious for such an alliance, set to work to pro- 
cure the annulment of Henry’s marriage to Catherine. 
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When he learned later of the King’s real plan, Wolsey 
did what he could to dissuade his master but the thing 
had gone too far. Henry persisted and in spite of his 
disapproval of the whole scheme, Wolsey complied and 
did what he could to promote the marriage with Ann. 
He failed and fell from the King’s favor. Gone were 
his grandeur and magnificence, forgotten were his 
labors to further the greatness of his king. Fortunately 
the sudden turn in fortune awoke his conscience and 
he saw that he had served his king better than his God. 
He confessed his many faults and died penitently be- 
fore his royal master could send him to the block, a 
fate that awaited the woman in the case, Ann Boleyn. 


Prayer of Sinner 


A friend maintains that no benefits can be gained 
from reciting the Rosary by one who is not in the 
state of grace. Is this true?—M.C.K., PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


To gain indulgences it is necessary to be in the state 
of grace. Perhaps this is what the inquirer’s friend had 
in mind rather than the denial of the value of prayer 
on the part of those who may not be in the state of 
grace. To gain the indulgences of the rosary, one must 
be in the state of grace but it does not follow that its 
prayerful recitation will be useless on the part of one 
who has lost sanctifying grace. 

Just what benefits can the sinner gain from prayer? 
Since he is not in the state of grace, he cannot gain 
supernatural merit for prayer any more than for other 
virtuous acts. Nevertheless, the prayer of the’ sinner 
which is accompanied by the proper dispositions, God 
in His mercy will hear. The proper conditions for 
winning the mercy of God are that the sinner pray 
humbly and perseveringly for those things necessary 
for salvation. Let us not forget the publican in Our 
Lord’s parable. 


Chaplet of Mercy 


Will you kindly give me information on the Chap- 
let of Mercy or the Rosary of the Holy Wounds? I 
seem to remember a discussion about this in THe 
SIGN but cannot recall what was said. In our family 
there is considerable discussion as to whether or not 
it should be used.—£.F.S., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Several times the Sign Post has referred to the Chap- 
let of Mercy or, as it is sometimes called, the Rosary of 
the Holy Wounds. Those who have back issues of THE 
Sicn will find these discussions in the August, Novem- 
ber, and December issues of the year 1940. 

Briefly the matter stands as follows: The devotion 
known as the Chaplet of Mercy was introduced by 
Sister Mary Martha Chambon. An ordinary five-decade 
Rosary was to be used and certain ejaculations in honor 
of the Sacred Wounds of Christ were to be recited on 
the large and small beads. Because of these special in- 
vocations, the Chaplet began to be known also as the 
Rosary of the Holy Wounds. This particular devotion 
never received the approbation of the Holy See, al- 
though its propagation as a private devotion was per- 
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mitted by some bishops. In November 1939 the Holy 
See was asked to decide concerning the spread of this 
devotion among the faithful. In December 1939, a 
decree of the Holy Office was issued forbidding the 
propagation of the devotion. This decision was taken in 
conformity with an earlier general instruction issued 
on May 26, 1937. To sum up the situation we give the 
following quotation from page 239 of the November 
1g40 issue of THE SIGN. 

“The Decree of May 26, 1937 was issued by the Holy 
Office to recall to the bishops throughout the world 
previous legislation against the introduction of novel 


forms of worship and devotion, and they were urged 
to watch over such matters and to correct abuses which 
creep into popular devotions. It is not to be understood 
that the Holy Office condemned devotion to the Five 
Wounds of Christ. By no means. There is a special 


office and Mass of the Five Wounds, and the Chaplet 
of the Five Wounds promoted by the Congregation of 
the Passion has the explicit approval of the Holy See. 

“Though the Decree of December 1939 forbids the 
propagation of the Rosary of the Holy Wounds among 
the faithful, it does not seem to forbid the faithful from 
privately reciting the ejaculations of which the ‘rosary’ 
was composed, and which were said to have been taught 
by Our Lord Himself to Sister Mary Martha Chambon, 
a Visitation Sister, who died at Chambéry, France, in 
1go7. They are perfectly orthodox and devotional in 
themselves, independently of the revelations alleged to 
have been made to the Sister. But they may not be 
called a ‘rosary’ nor be propagated among the faithful 
as such. These revelations and the promises attached 
to them have not been approved by the Holy See. This 
may be one reason for the condemnation. The ejacula- 
tions of which the Chaplet is composed are not men- 
tioned in the latest authentic list of indulgences, Preces 
et Pia Opera, published by the Sacred Apostolic Peni- 
tentiary in 1938, and hence they cannot be considered 
as indulgenced, at least for,the faithful in general.” 


Relative Seriousness of Sins 


I have heard a well-instructed Catholic declare that 
it is a less serious sin for a Catholic to attempt mar- 
riage with a non-Catholic before a civil offictal or a 
Protestant minister than for a Catholic to miss Mass 
on Sunday. Is this correct?—s.J.M., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Che obligation to attend Mass on Sundays and Holy- 
days is one imposed by Church Law. Likewise, the 
prescriptions governing the form of matrimony for 
Catholics are laid down in the Canon Law of the 
Church. Both of these laws carry with them serious 
obligations and the deliberate -breaking of them con- 
stitutes grave sin. 

Che weighing of varying degrees of seriousness is a 
matter, but in this case it is evident that the 
so-called “well-instructed” Catholic is overlooking an 
important point. To miss Mass deliberately when there 
is an obligation to attend is a serious sin, but once it 
is conymitted that is the end of the matter. As a sin 
it is over and done and does not of itself carry with it 
a chain of complications leading to new difficulties. 
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On the other hand, the Catholic who defies the laws 
of the Church and enters upon an invalid marriage, 
not only commits a serious sin by that act but also 


‘ places himself in the occasion of committing a series 


of sins by living in an invalid matrimonial union. 
Moreover, if the Catholic appears before a non-Catholic 
minister there is the added guilt of actively participat- 
ing in non-Catholic religious services, and it is for this 
reason that the Church inflicts on such rebellious 
members the further penalty of excommunication. 

The ‘person who has missed Mass and is sincerely 
sorry can be readily absolved in the confessional. Far 
different is the status of the Catholic: who comes to 
confession after going through a civil or Protestant 
marriage ceremony. Before such a one can be absolved, 
his marriage status must be straightened out in con- 
formity with the law of Christ and the Church. 


Married Clergy 


Is it not true that priests belonging to the Oriental 
Rites may marry? I have tried to explain this to non- 
Catholic friends but I think they still do not under- 
stand.—E.G.W., UTICA, N. Y. 


This question of a married Catholic clergy is con- 
stantly coming up and yet there does not seem to be 
serious reasons for difficulties on the point. The whole 
matter is very simple if a few fundamental facts are 
kept in mind. 

It must be emphasized in the first place that celibacy 
or non-celibacy of the clergy is a question of Church 
law. In the beginning of the Christian era, there was 
a great deal of personal choice in the matter. The 
ideal of a celibate clergy became the accepted attitude 
in the West and gradually it became the more or less 
universal custom. Finally it was made the strict law 
of the Occidental Church. In the Oriental Church, by 
which we mean that part of the true Catholic Church 
which follows various oriental rites, the application 
of the law of celibacy has been neither uniform nor 
consistent. In some of the Oriental Churches outside 
of those that follow the Byzantine Rite, the obligation 
of celibacy is gradually being demanded of those who 
wish to receive Sacred Orders. 

When a married clergy is permitted there are cer- 
tain distinctions that should be kept in mind. Clerics 
in major orders are not allowed to marry, but married 
men may receive orders and retain their wives. Only 
unmarried priests, widowers, or those whose wives have 
entered a convent are made bishops. Therefore, when 
it is asked, “May priests of the Oriental rites marry?”, 
the answer must be in the negative. Priests may not 
marry but married men may become priests. If his wife 
dies, the priest is not allowed to marry again. 

With the hope of making the variation in Church 
discipline on the matter of clerical celibacy better un- 
derstood and appreciated, we quote the following 
excellent passages from Donald Attwater’s The Catholic 
Eastern Churches: “The custom of a celibate clergy 
has become so firmly rooted in Western Catholic con- 
sciousness, its economic, administrative, and social ad- 
vantages have been so amply demonstrated, and the 
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spiritual qualities accruing from this willing asceticism 
are so resplendent, that we are prone to forget that 
it is not an evangelical precept and that it took a 
thousand years for it to become general in the West. 
In the East, whether before or after the schism, clerical 
celibacy was never the rule for the lower clergy. There 
the normal law is that a married man may be ordained 
to the diaconate and priesthood and retain his wife; 
he may not be married after receiving the diaconate 
or, if his wife dies, marry again. . . . Of all the so-called 
peculiarities of the Easterns this is the one that seems 
most troublesome to Latins—this and communion in 
both kinds! 

“Some time ago I had to read a paper on the Eastern 
rites to a Catholic audience, and afterward a lady, 
wife of a well-known Irish man of letters, came up and 
told me that as I had spoken without disapproval of 
married priests I could not possibly be a Catholic. I 
protested that I was. . . . Another woman of my ac- 
quaintance . . . who had heard that there were married 
Catholic priests somewhere in the world, was quite 
distressed: that none of our clergy were under any 
circumstances allowed to have wives was for her ap- 
parently the ultimate proof of the truth of Catholicism. 
... An unmarried clergy is one of the great achieve- 


ments of Western Christianity, and there is not the 


remotest chance of the Latin church altering its law 
in this matter; nor, for an indefinitely long period, will 
the Eastern churches to any considerable extent alter 
‘theirs. ... We Latin Catholics must make up our minds 
that any and every mass reunion of orientals will bring 


-.more and more married priests into the Church and 


we must face the fact that there is no essential incon- 
sistency between holy orders and marriage. 

“We must, however, admire the austerity involved 
in the voluntary renunciation of marriage and appre- 
ciate the heightened spirituality which this asceticism 
for God’s sake has brought to the Western clergy; we 
know what an advantage celibacy has been in spread- 
ing the gospel in foreign missions and in many aspects 
of parochial work at home; we realize how much this 
selfless renunciation has done to raise the priesthood 
in the eyes of the faithful. But on the other hand, 
whatever accidental difficulties may be involved, the 
fact that a priest has received one more sacrament than 
usual does nothing to derogate from his sacerdotal 
dignity. The popular Latin attitude is not only un- 
reasonable—it may easily become uncharitable. In 
places where there are married Easterf Catholic clergy, 
America, for example, this attitude of their Latin 
brethren is extremely distressing and embarrassing to 
those priests—and to their wives and children. If we 
can do something to modify that attitude of mind 
among people in our own country we shall have done 
a work of charity and something that will help to 
encourage non-Catholic Eastern clergy, to come into the 
Church.” (pp. 27-30) 


Keys of St. Peter and Cruciform Medal 
1) What is the significance of the keys which St. 


Peter is generally represented as holding in his hands? 
2) I have seen a new cruciform medal with the St. 
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Christopher, the St. Joseph, the scapular, and the 
miraculous medals fused together. Can the special 
indulgences be attached to the individual medals 
when in this form? A.K.s., WESTFIELD, N. J. 


1) When Our Lord appointed St. Peter head of His 
Church on earth, He said, “And I say to thee, thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will 
give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and what- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” In this text the word keys is used as sym- 
bolic of authority. Peter was given the power to admit 
into the Church and to exclude therefrom. He was not 
to be a mere porter but would possess the power of 
binding and loosing and the decisions made by Peter 


-(and his successors) on earth in the name of Christ 


will be ratified by God. It is because of this that repre- 
sentations of St. Peter portray him holding keys. 

2) If the medals are made of the required durable 
material and have the proper imprints on both sides, 
indulgences may be attached to the individual medals. 


Sacrament of Matrimony and Mortal Sin 


If a man marries and later finds out that he was in 
the state of mortal sin at the time of the marriage, 
what should he do?—ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The psychological problem posed by this question 
is puzzling. It is difficult to understand how an indi- 
vidual would not be aware of his spiritual state at the 
time of his marriage and would become conscious of it 
only some time after the ceremony. Can it be that the 
questioner means that the party entering upon the 
marriage did not know that he should be in the state 
of grace in order to receive the Sacrament worthily? If 
such were the case, another difficulty is presented. It 
seems incredible that the priest who witnessed the mar- 
riage or prepared the couple for the same would not 
have given the proper instructions regarding this point. 

Leaving aside any attempt to judge the personal 
problem involved in this matter, we shall address our- 
selves to the general question as to what is to be done 
in case it is definitely known that marriage has been 
contracted in the state of mortal sin. Since Matrimony 
is a Sacrament of the living, one must be in the state 
of grace to receive the sanctifying grace and the sacra- 
mental graces it is intended to bestow. Is there any way 
to repair the loss incurred by an unworthy reception 
of Matrimony? Yes, for the Sacrament of Matrimony 
is intended to give those who receive it the right to the 
graces they need throughout their married lives in order 
to assist them in the proper fulfillment of their duties. 
In His goodness, God does not deprive an unworthy 
recipient of Matrimony of these graces forever. If the 
obstacle to grace, mortal sin, is removed the effects of 
the Sacrament will operate in the soul. The practical 
advice to be given to one who has been married without 
the proper dispositions is to be sorry for all serious sins, 
including the unworthy reception of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, and then make a good confession. 


























Letters should as a mule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


“Man of Steel’? 


Ep1Tor OF THE SIGN: 

Mr. William Henry Chamberlin’s article, “Man of 
Steel,” in the January issue is the best biographical 
sketch of Stalin that I have seen up to the present. 


I have read most of Mr. Chamberlin’s writings on 
Russia, and I consider him to be very nearly the best, 
if not the best American writer on Russian affairs. His 
twelve years ‘spent in Soviet Russia supplied him with 
an intimate knowledge of the Russian people and of 
their leaders. It is true that he has not been in Russia 


in recent years, but I understand that his wife is Rus- 
sian and assists him in the study of journals and docu- 
ments in Russian. This has helped him to keep abreast 
of significant developments in that country. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s article in Tue Sicn is an important 


contribution to our literature on Soviet Russia, because 
it is a profound and objective analysis of one of the 
most important personalities in the world today. Mr. 
Chamberlin’s portrayal is neither for nor against Stalin; 


it presents the man as he is, allowing the reader to 
form his judgment from the facts presented. 

It is extremely important that the American people 
should be given all available information about Stalin 
because in dealing with Russia we are dealing with 
Stalin. Stalin’s power in Russia is more absolute even 
than Hitler’s in Germany, and far more absolute than 
was Mussolini’s in Italy. If the future of the world 
depends on Russian co-operation, as so many are saying 
today, then the future of the world depends on Stalin, 
for his word is law in Soviet national and international 
affairs. Mr. Chamberlin says: “Stalin as much as any 
living statesman, holds the key to whether the world’s 
development will point toward peace or toward war.” 
In view of Russia’s tremendous power and Stalin’s 
absolute control of that power, I would amend that 


statement to read, “more than any living statesman.” 

You cannot know or understand Russia without a 
knowledge of Stalin. That is why your article, “Man of 
Steel,” is so important. It may not please the rabid 
“pros” and “cons” but it provides an accurate and 
objective analysis of the character of one of the most 
important leaders of modern history. 

New York City WILuiAM J. REILLY 


A Dangerous Situation 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

When we talk of winning the war and losing the 
peace, we have reference to the postwar settlements, 
There are more ways of losing the peace, however, than 
by making mistakes in international arrangements, or 
by leaning too much toward isolationism on the one 
hand or intervention on the other. Many American 
parents are already far on the road toward losing the 
peace by neglecting their homes and especially their 
children. What is the use of trying to prepare a better 
world to live in if we do not prepare the rising genera- 
tion for that better world? And how can we have a 
better world without better people, and how can we 
have better people without better training for our 
children who will be the citizens of the world of 
tomorrow? 

All this was brought on by reading “Door-Key Kids” 
by Evelyn B. Coogan in the January issue of your 
magazine. The author describes a situation that> is 
reaching dangerous proportions. Anything that touches 
our home life adversely is menacing, and it is becom- 
ing daily more evident that the large number of moth- 
ers who are neglecting their homes and children for 
lucrative employment is having disastrous effects. Sad 
to say, much of the evil will not be evident until it is 
too late to apply a remedy. 

“Door-Key Kids” sounds a warning. More such 
articles are needed. Let me add too that the cover photo 
was splendid. 

Boston, Mass. HELEN E. Gipson 


“The New Republic” 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

In your issue of September 1943 appeared an article 
by Don Luigi Sturzo which contained a sentence link- 
ing the New Republic with the Ku Klux Klan as being 
guilty of anticlericalism which “derives from religious 
hatred.” 

I was shocked and saddened to see this statement by 
Don Sturzo, which is completely false in every respect. 
The editors of the New Republic have no “religious 
hatred” for the Catholic Church. We have from time to 
time criticized political actions of the Church which 
seemed to us improper. Surely you will agree that when 
the Church enters the political arena, discussion of its 
political acts becomes entirely right and proper. 

New York City Bruce BLIvEN 


EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 

I have just received from the President of the New 
Republic (Mr. Bruce Bliven) a copy of a letter sent to 
Tue Sicn under the date of December 15, 1943. I must 
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declare that the occasional proximity of Ku Klux Klan 
and New Republic in what I wrote did not implicate, 
in my thought, any similarity whatsoever between the 
two in character or in method. No reader could pos- 
sibly have had such an impression from it; but, if Mr. 
Bliven believes that it might have harmed the reputa- 
tion of the New Republic, | have no difficulty whatso- 
ever in offering my apologies and in correcting the 
phrase expressed in telescoped Latin style, by a clearer 
declaration such as this one: Americans know various 
kinds of such anticlericalism from the Ku Klux Klan 
on the one hand to the New Republic on the other. 

However, this is not the point of controversy between 
Mr. Bliven and me; he denies that the New Republic 
has shown religious hatred for the Catholic Church, 
and states merely that “we have from time to time 
criticized political actions of the Church which seemed 
to us improper.” 

I could take note of this declaration and completely 
retract the accusation of hatred. But it is my duty to 
warn the readers of THE Sicn that it is usual to accuse 
the Church of political actions in order to strike her. 
All her modern persecutors have always raised the 
accusation of Political Catholicism: Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, Combes, Mussolini, Hitler; in fact, the acts were 
acts opposed to their policy (politics). The same thing 
is now true of Mr. Bruce Bliven and all those who 
have a special penchant for raising themselves as per- 
manent critics of the Church; what is not according 
to their taste becomes a political action. 

Wasn’t the attitude of the Catholic clergy of Massa- 
chusetts against birth control qualified as political 
action? If the Catholic Bishops of the South were to- 
morrow to write against the poll tax (or in favor, as 
did the non-Catholic Bishop James Cannon Jr. of 
Richmond, Virginia, in a letter to the New York 
Times), would it be perhaps a matter of political action 
on their part, irrespective of every moral and social 
consideration? What action is there which, passing into 
the zone of collective life, does not become political in 
the Aristotelian sense of the word? 

But if a periodical specializes in the criticism (cer- 
tainly not benevolent) of the Catholic Church under 
the qualification of “improper political actions,” how 
can it impede others from judging it infected with 
anticlericalism? And since there are various kinds of an- 
ticlericalism, how can it prohibit others from trying to 
find the type of anticlericalism in which that periodical 
specializes? 

Anticlericalism derives from a prejudice, a precon- 
ceived judgment, which occasionally exerts an influence; 
in order to become a state of mind the prejudice must 
be transformed into malevolence or ill will, which 
finally sinks into qualified hatred (religious hatred). 
These are all personal states of mind; the periodical 
reflects them in a greater or lesser degree. If its task 
were that of an objective critic about the influence of 
the Catholic Church on political life to approve or 
disapprove it, as the case might be, it could be illumi- 
nating to its readers. But, continuing as the New 
Republic does, in a negative criticism, sometimes bitter 
and harsh, of the Catholic Church, (which seems to be 
incapable of any action save “improper political ac- 
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tions”), there is generated in the readers, diffidence, 
apprehension, opposition, and hatred against the Catho- 
lic religion itself as represented by the Bishops and 
the Pope. 

Having thus clarified my thought, I have no diffi- 
culty in withdrawing the phrase religious hatred and 
in consenting that Mr. Bruce Bliven substitute for it 
the phrase “criticism of the political actions of the 
Church.” 


Jacksonville, Fla. Luic1 StTuRzO 


Articles From Beys in Service 


EpirorR OF THE SIGN: 

“We got Religion” by S/Sgt. “Yank” Chapman, was 
an interesting little article and very informative. Why 
not run an article like this in every issue? It would 
help the folks at home to feel a closer contact with 
their boys in the Army and especially would make 
them realize that the spiritual needs of the men in 
service are being taken care of. An article like this every 
month from boys in various branches of the services 
and in various parts of the world would be a really 
attractive feature in THE Sicn. Why not give it a try? 


Chicago, III. JoserpH C. TAYLor 


Letters From Home 


EpitorR OF THE SIGN: 

Please send me Tue Sicn and any other reading 
material you can spare. Mail is reaching us up here 
now. As a matter of fact, I found a Boston paper 
aboard a plane last week—and it was sure good to read 
something. Covered even the ads. So I will deeply 
appreciate THE SIGN. 

Life here is rugged. The heat is intense and con- 
tinuous. Humidity and thick jungle accentuate the 
discomfort. Morale is high. As long as mail continues 
to flow morale will be high. When the darkness of 
night falls on a man in this thick jungle area, he’s 
willing to call it a perfect day if he’s had a letter from 
home. It takes only a six-cent air mail stamp and a little 
thoughtfulness on the part of people back there. The 
Government is getting mail through to these men, but 
the people are not making it a bi-weekly practice to 
keep the men supplied with the one thing they want 
most—a letter from home. These men are working and 
fighting hard. Without any complaint, they make the 
sacrifices that life in the Pacific theater of war entails. 
They are entitled to the thing they want most from 
home—mail. 

The religious life of these men is something very 
positive. It’s an inspiring sight to see them kneeling on 
the rain-soaked ground during an abundant downpour. 
Our chapel is sometimes a small tent, another day an 
altar built on a jeep, the next in the open with coconut 
trees for a canopy. Officers are not only co-operative 
but most anxious to see that the men attend religious 
services. Ofttimes the server of Mass is an officer. Reli- 
gious fervor seems part of life here. I would have 
missed a great grace not to have come out here with the 
cream of the crop—the Marines. 


Pacific War’ Theater CHAPLAIN 














RUSSIA AND POSTWAR EUROPE 


By David J. Dallin. 230 pages. Yale 
University Press. $2.75 


To the optimists who would insist all 
is well along the Volga, and to the rabid 
who will brook no criticism of the 
Soviet, as being destructive of Allied 
harmony, the reading of Dr. Dallin’s 
latest book must prove a sobering potion. 
Much as all of us would like to feel no 
suspicion would like to trust Soviet in- 


tentions, would like to think and hope 
that after the Nazi peril is gone the 


Big Three of the Allies will still pull 
together for peace, still common ’sense 
demands that we look at the record and 
face the facts. No one can accuse Dr. 
Dallin of being a propagandist pro or 
con. As in his previous work, Soviet 
Russia’s Foreign Policy 1939-1942, he 


brings knowledge, documentary evi- 
familiarity with Russia, and 
power of analysis to bear in his writing. 

Without going back too far into his- 
tory, Russia's policy has been consistent 
in its general outlines: the desire of 
collaboration with a strong ‘‘democratic” 
Germany; antagonism for Britain; a “se- 
curity sphere’ through penetration and 
domination of the small states all along 
her western border. 

Certainly this objective in foreign 
policy of establishing a “security sphere” 
is being confirmed by the recent happen- 
ings in Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
the trouble over the Polish border, and 
the unconditional annexation of those 
lands acquired by the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

Dr. Dallin believes that the Soviet 
Government will seek ever to expand its 
sphere of influence in Europe and will 


dence, 


place little faith in Allied pacts of collec- 
tive security, feeling safe from attack 
only when there are no non-Communist 
powers left to threaten. “As a logical 


conclusion from this it follows that the 
Soviet Government must strive to secure 
peace terms which will give Russia new 
strategic positions for the imminent new 


period of great world conflicts.” 
Whether the Soviet will ever be able 
to take Germany to itself as an ally now 
after the horrible hate for Germans that 
has spread among the Russians, is ex- 


Almost as dubious 
seems the hope Dr. Dallin. offers that . 
Russia may adopt a policy of collabora- 
tion with Britain and America, a hope 


tremely dubious. 








all of us share. The basis uf such a hope 
depends upon how much the United 
States and Britain can offer as a sub- 
stitute for the aims Soviet policy has so 
far pursued. 

PETER VANDERHORN 


MAJORITY RULE AND 
MINORITY RIGHTS 

By Henry Steele Commager. 92 pages. 

Oxford University Press. $1.50 
This little book, consisting of three 
lectures given at the University of Vir- 
ginia, raises one of the fundamental 
problems of democracy, that, namely, 
of the rights and limits of majority rule. 
It is specifically concerned with chal- 
lenging the right of the Supreme Court 
to determine -the constitutionality of 
legislation. Judicial review is attacked as 
a restriction on majority rule (the func- 
tion of the Court in harmonizing: the 
federal system is explicitly excepted 
from consideration) which is without 
either theoretical or practical justifica- 
tion. Commager’s aim is to show that, 
theoretically, there is no reason the 
Court alone should determine the mean- 
ing of the Constitution and that, prac- 
tically, it has not proved in most of its 
decisions to be a defense of fundamental 
rights against attack by the majority. 
The conclusion is that democracy would 
be better off without such a restriction 
upon majority rule. 

But the general question still remains: 
Is there any limit to the right of the 
majority? Commager seems to say so. 
He admits with Jefferson that ours is a 
government limited in jurisdiction by 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
Yet he nullifies this by arguing with 
Jefferson for what he calls the “con- 
tinuing majority,” i. e., that “each new 
majority must write its own fundamen- 
tal law.” The limits set by the Consti- 
tution would then be only the “self-im- 
posed restraints” of each new majority. 
In reality this is to allow no limit to 
majority right. Commager admits as 
much in writing that “any legislation 
which sets arbitrary limits to inquiry or 
discussion is treason to democracy . . . 
because it denies to the majority that 
weapon without which democracy is 
paralyzed and impotent.” 

Yet, as Commager notes, Jefferson 
proclaimed it “a duty in us to lay down 
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the principles (of government) which 
shall be taught.” And from only the 
quotations of Jefferson that Commager 
uses it is possible to discover the re- 
straints upon majority rule as under- 
stood by the Founding Fathers. The 
people “are inherently independent of 
all but the moral law,” Jefferson wrote. 
The moral law, then, “the laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God,” provides 
the supreme limit of majority rule. And 
in its terms the saying of De Valera 
which Commager condemns is perfectly 
justified: “The people have no right 
to do wrong.” 

OTTO BIRD 


THE SENATE AND WORLD PEACE 
By Kenneth Colegrove. 214 pages. 
The Vanguard Press. $2.00 

One of the most challenging questions 

in modern America as it faces a future 

of partnership in world affairs is the 
constitutional difficulty of treaty mak- 
ing. In line with our constitutional 
theory of checks and balances, the Pres- 
ident is empowered to negotiate treaties, 
but these treaties must be approved by 
two-thirds of the Senate. In other words, 
one-third plus one can defeat the will 
of the majority. In popular representa- 
tion, thirty-three Senators representing 
only one-twelfth of the people could 
conceivably defeat the will of sixty-six 
Senators representing eleven-twelfths of 
the nation. It is the thesis of this book 
that the requirement of a two-thirds 
majority is undemocratic and a hang- 
over from the days of the weak Congress 
of the Confederation when it was con- 
sidered imperative as a check on the 

Executive and a protection for States’ 

rights. 

Lest we have a repetition of the Lodge 
vs. Wilson affair after this war, the pro- 
posal the author (who is Professor of 
Political Science at Northwestern Uni- 
versity) offers is a constitutional amend- 
ment that would make approval of 
treaties depend on both House and 
Senate by a simple majority of those 
present. “A democratic amendment of 
our Constitution is as much needed for 
winning a permanent peace as the 
building of armaments to defeat the 
Axis.” 

Certainly this is a problem that merits 
wide attention and discussion. Equally 
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certain is it that only by sheer weight of 
public opinion could the Senate be pre- 
vailed upon to surrender its present 
prerogative. 

MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


THE COMPLETE JEFFERSON 
Arranged and assembled by Saul K. 
Padover, 1322 pages. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $5.00 

Dr. Padover, at present Assistant to 

the Secretary of the Interior, formerly a 

Guggenheim Fellow and a member of 

the faculty of the University of Califor- 

nia, has done a painstaking work in 
collecting so much (some 600,000 words) 
of Thomas Jefferson’s writings into one 
volume. Although called The Complete 
Jefferson, it is not quite complete. For 
the bulk of Jefferson’s letters, with the 
exception of some eighty, are omitted, 
as are various minor legal papers and 
the so-called “Jefferson Bible.” Bui what 
is included adds up to a magnificent 
job, though not always textually critical. 

Jefferson was a man whose mind ven- 
tured into many fields. Much of what he 
wrote dealt with government and poli- 
tics. Here he excelled. Some of his writ- 
ings deal with revealed religion. Here he 
is at his poorest. In between these two 
extremes, the versatility of the man is 
amazing—he writes on the study of Greek 
and Latin, on library classification, on 
lotteries, on steam engines, on what con- 
stitutes a mulatto, on musical vibration, 
on the science of medicine, on the sub- 
stitution of cheap wine for whiskey, on 
agriculture, on fishing, on a thousand 
and one other subjects. All of which is 
but another way of saying that Jefferson 
was typical of the educated man of his 
day. He was the product of a liberal 
education. 

The importance of this book is in 
direct proportion to the importance of 
Jefferson as a founding father of our 
country. And Jefferson is important, im- 
portant because he carried through both 
the scholastic-democratic theory of “con- 
sent of the governed” as the root-base 
of all government, and the doctrine ‘of 
man’s inalienable, God-given rights. 
Jefferson was the philosopher of the 
Declaration of Independence just as 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania was the 
philosopher of the Constitution. To men 
such as these do we owe our democracy. 
To the writings of these men must we 
go if we would find the foundation 
whereon our country was builded. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


THE POPE’S NEW ORDER 
By Philip Hughes. 331 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50 

During the past few decades, with ever- 

increasing crescendo, the value of the 

papal encyclicals on social and world 
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Bruce’s CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION Catholic book club is an 
economical and time-saving means of pro- 
viding yourself and your family with the 
finest Catholic books as they come off the 
press! Many of the selections are Catholic 
best sellers; all of them are outstanding 
books attractively printed and bound 
just what you have always wanted for your 
personal library. The books pictured here 
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subscribers to Bruce’s CATHOLIC LIT- 
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siastic recognition. Today there is 
scarcely a person cognizant of current 
trends who is not at least aware that 
the popes have claimed to have a solu- 
tion, a constructive remedy for world 
ills. Catholics are urged to study these 
papal documents that they may help 
to mould a new order from the chaos 
that engulfs men’s destiny today. 

To the American mind there have 
been three great difficulties besetting the 
study of the encyclicals: the language, 


the style, and often the length of these 


utterances. The language has been found 
difficult to follow. The style has fre- 
quently beclouded the logical sequence. 
The length, if not of individual docu- 
ments, certainly in the ensemble, has 
been forbidding. 

Here is the solution of these difficul- 
ties. For this volume is a systematic 
summary of encyclicals and addresses of 
Leo XIII, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and 
Pius XII. To be used in conjunction 
with the texts, which are readily avail- 
able in pamphlet or book form, the 
present work will serve as a guide, a 
commentary, a synthesis outlining the 
Church’s teaching on the fundamental 
causes of world unrest, false solutions, 
and the true solution; on the Catholic 
attitude toward the modern state in 
general, and in certain particular ap- 
plications; on the importance of the 
family, ideals in education, the rights 
and duties of labor and of capitalism; 
and lastly, on the international prob- 
lems of war and a just peace. 

This is undoubtedly an important 
book, written with great clarity and 
fidelity of interpretation, a book that 
for many will serve as a key to unlock 
wisdom that to them may have been 


sealed. 
JAMES B. STEVENS 


PIUS XII ON WORLD PROBLEMS 
By James W. Naughton, S.J. 199 
pages. The America Press. $2.00 

Of all the recent pontiffs, our present 

Holy Father has an added claim on 

American hearts—the claim of knowing 

us, of having visited us, of having seen 

our country from east to west. Having 
received him as Cardinal Pacelli, we 

Americans have a special place in his 

heart. He has told us so. We have _re- 

joiced that Providence chose him as 

Christ’s Vicar. We have known well the 

efforts he made to avert war. And we 

Americans have been saddened that war 

should have come to the very doors of 

him who is called the Pope of Peace. 

Through it all, Pope Pius XII has not 
been silent. He has raised his voice in 
protest at injustice and the horrors of 
warfare divorced from natural law. He 
has laid before the world the principles 
that must underwrite any real peace. 

In orderly development, Father 
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Naughton has synthesized the many 
ronouncements of the Holy Father 
and presents them in American dress for 
American readers. He covers the present 
Pope’s thought on the war and its 
causes, on peace and the reconstruction 
to come, on social problems, on the 
Church and its place in the world today. 
With an adequate bibliography and 
index, no Catholic, having this book on 
hand, need be in ignorance of the 
Vicar of Christ’s teachings on problems 

that afflict us all today. 
ROBERT KENDALL 


TWO BASIC SOCIAL ENCYCLICALS 
Approved Latin text and English 
Translation. 195 pages. Benziger 
Brothers. 

Most Americans are at least aware of the 

two great papal pronouncements on the 

social order: Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum 

(On the Condition of Workers) and 

Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno (Forty 

Years After. On Reconstructing Social 

Order.) The present publication is in- 

deed timely. Both economic dislocation 

and postwar reconstruction will find 
remedy and guidance only through the 
principles so clearly set forth by these 
two Pontiffs. Americans should not be 
merely aware of these two encyclicals. 

They should be conversant with the 

program developed in them if the world 

tomorrow is to be a better world for all. 
CHARLES F. LANDRY 


GEOGRAPHY OF LATIN AMERICA 
By Fred A. Carlson. 566 pages. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $6.00 

This is a revised edition of one of the 

most valuable volumes on the topogra- 

phy, resources, industries, and markets 
of the Good Neighbor Republics. The 
author, who is professor of geography 
in the Ohio State University, rightly 
claims that the growth in inter-Amer- 
ican friendship “can be attributed 
partly to the advancement in geograph- 
ical studies.” A most commendable fea- 
ture of Dr. Carlson’s treatment is the 
adequate treatment accorded to the 
United States of Brazil. Each region of 
this great Republic is described inti- 
mately, with a wealth of statistical and 
graphic material. In fact, the illustra- 
tions are among the best to be found 
in any book on the other American 

Republics. 

In revising his text, the author has 
given special attention to the political 
unit. Each country is discussed in its 
entirety, with regard to its national 
character as well as to its international 
relations. —Two chapters of a general 
nature have been added: one on the 
cultural heritage of Latin America and 
another on political transformations. 
There is an exceptionally interesting 
chapter on “Inter-American Transpor- 


tation.” Although population data are 


said to be “based on the most recent 
available official records,” they fail ac- 
curately to reflect the rapidly growing 
centers of Sao Paulo and Montevideo. 
Maps in color of South America, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, and the West 
Indies add to the attractiveness of the 
text. 

Speaking of the cultural and numer- 
ical strength of the Negro in the Amer- 
icas, Dr. Carlson declares that this ele- 
ment “seems to have been ignored or 
not adequately recognized.” He esti- 
mates that there are no less than 23,000,- 
000 Negroes in the Good Neighbor Re- 
publics. The majority, of course, are 
found in Brazil and the West Indies. 
Taken in conjunction with the 13,000,- 
000 colored people of the United States, 
they must be considered as a vital link 
in Western Hemisphere solidarity. Ne- 
gro talent is reflected in the fine arts, 
music, and the sciences. It is clear from 
the author’s description that Americans 
of mixed race are “growing in numbers 
as well as in social, political, and eco- 
nomic power.” An appendix to Geog- 
raphy of Latin America supplies area 
and population summaries, while two 
pronunciation keys clarify Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and French words. Combined 
with Latin America by Preston E. 
James, this book provides the indispen- 
sable, basic information on the inter- 
American scene. 

JOSEPH F. THORNING 


THE PROGRESS OF 
PAN-AMERICANISM 

Translated and Edited by T. H. 

Reynolds. 418 pages. Public Affairs 

Press. $3.25 
The Progress of Pan-Americanism is the 
third in a series of books intended to 
compile for the benefit of North Amer- 
ican readers the distinctive viewpoints 
of leading statesmen and economists 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
As Professor George H. White writes in 
the Introduction, “we shall regard our 
neighbors more highly and understand 
them better as we learn more of their 


history, their physical circumstances, 
and their intellectual achievements.” 
When topics of this character are 


treated by Latin Americans themselves, 
the result can be an intimate realization 
of how our Good Neighbors regard the 
values of inter-American friendship. 
From the selections presented by Dr. 
T. H. Reynolds, head of the History 
Department in the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, transla- 
tor and editor of this volume, it would 
appear that there is a definite line of 
continuity in Pan-American ideology 
from the Congress of Panama, 1826, to 
the present world crisis. Speeches and 
articles by U. S. spokesmen such as Sec- 
Our advertisers ‘appreciate your patronage 
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Someone has well said that it is a poor 
will which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Al- 
mighty God. It is fitting that gratitude 
prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which 
are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity will be making 
possible magnificent achievements for 
His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have 


helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 
possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, and 
for the support of those laboring in 
fields afar, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied in your last will: 
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sionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
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dollars, and I further direct that any 
and all taxes that may be levied upon 
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retary of State Cordell Hull and Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, Director of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, are interspersed through- 
out the compilation. Although an obvi- 
ous effort has been made to draw from 
a wide selection of sources, the bulk of 
the material appeared originally in a 
relatively limited number of newspapers 
and reviews. There are few quotations 


from La Nacién (Buenos Aires), La 
Prensa of the same city, or Excelsior 
(Mexico City), while dailies such as El 
Comercio (Lima), El Diario de la Ma- 
rina (Havana) and the first-rate news- 


papers of Brazil are entirely overlooked. 

In the section dealing with economic 
matters an altogether disproportionate 
amount of attention is paid to the 


petroleum dispute with Mexico. Again, 
there is practically nothing given about 
our important cultural and commercial | 
relationships with Brazil. One of the 
best contributions is that of Dr. Ricardo 
Alfaro, former President of the Repub- 


lic of Panama. 

Although the compendium lacks both 
an index and a table of contents, some 
of the chapters are concluded with short 
bibliographies. The latter cite, among 
others, the ex-minister, Hubert C. Her- 
ring, and the Rev. Samuel Guy Inman. 
On page 304 a picture is printed of 
Major General Fulgencio Batista, Presi- 
dent of the Cuban Republic, but the 
name is given as “Alfredo Padron Batis- 
ta.” This is puzzling enough to make 
the reviewer suspect that the editor 
could benefit by more firsthand knowl- 
edge of his materials. 

JOSEPH F. THORNING 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PHILOSOPHY 

Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. 571 

pages. Philosophical Library. $5.00 
This is a presentation of the divergent 
and conflicting principles and schools 
that dominate the field of contemporary 
philosophy. It is not an exhaustive expo- 
sition but it does succeed in giving the 
gist of the thought of most modern 
philosophers. As expressed in his preface, 
one of the purposes of the editor in col- 
lecting this symposium is to let the 
student “draw his conclusions and find 
or rectify his position.” For those who 
accept the perennial philosophy of 
the Aristotelian-Scholastic tradition, this 
work will serve as an excellent summary 
of and ready reference on present-day 
speculative thought. 

GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


COME OVER INTO MACEDONIA 
By Harold B. Allen. 313 pages. 
tutgers University Press. $3.00 

This book is the careful record of a ten- 

year experiment in rural reconstruction 

work under the auspices of the Near 

East Foundation. The period of the ex- 


periment covered the years 1928-38. The 
author, the Overseas Director of Educa- 
tion for the organization, was the guid- 
ing spirit of the experiment. His ac- 
count of the undertaking is colored with 
a becoming modesty and self-effacement. 

Despite the horrors of the present 
war, the world will not easily forget the 
Smyrna Disaster of 1922. In that catas- 
trophe a million and a half Greeks were 
wantonly uprooted from their age-old 
homes in Turkish Anatolia. Driven into 
cruel exile, most of the survivors at 
length dragged their ragged, half-dead, 
starving bodies into the already ravaged 
and destitute land of Macedonia. Here 
they soon became a headache and heart- 
ache to their distressed Greek cousins. 
The Greek government appealed in 
desperation to the world at large to 
lend a kindly helping hand in the ef- 
fort to establish and rehabilitate these 
stricken refugees. 

America’s first answer to that frantic 
appeal was the Near East Relief. But 
outright charity in the form of relief 
was soon followed by a determination 
on the part of the American organiza- 


tion to teach these unfortunate Greeks. 


the rudiments of self-reliance and self- 
help. The Near East Foundation there- 
upon succeeded the Near East Relief, 
and Mr. Allen was sent abroad to as- 
sume the direction and control of this 
new program of rehabilitation. 

The book is remarkable as a revela- 
tion of what can be accomplished 
among a rural, backward, and destitute 
people by a group of thoroughly unsel- 
fish, unprejudiced, and self-sacrificing 
philanthropists with the very minimum 
of funds and personnel. It can well be 
recommended as a practical directorium 
for all those who shall in any way be 
responsible for postwar rehabilitation 
among the conquered and ravaged 
nations of East and West. 

One thing, however, puzzled this re- 
viewer—Mr. Allen’s very sketchy ac- 
quaintance with the true history, doc- 
trine, and liturgy of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. On these subjects he is 
exceedingly hazy and incorrect. This is 
surprising in view of the fact of his 
close friendship with many of the lead- 
ers of that Church. The explanation 
may be that he was handicapped by a 
lack of familiarity with the native tongue. 

IGNATIUS RYAN, C.P. 


LIFELINE 
By Robert Carse. 189 pages. William 
Morrow and Company. $2.75 


The subtitle, “The Ships and Men of 
our Merchant Marine at War,’ tells 
what the book is about. But it is the 
title that brings out the tremendous im- 
portance of the merchant marine. It is 
the lifeline on which our armies over- 
seas depend. Without these fearless 
Please order your books through Tun Sian 
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men, who hazard the perils of war at sea 
again and again to bring supplies, ord- 
nance and food, to our fighting men, no 
army could long survive. 

Robert Carse who told so vivid a 
story in There Go The Ships, does a 
repeat performance in this book. Wind- 
ing up to his account, he tells of ships— 
the low level our merchant fleet had 
reached before the war, (less than 10 
per cent of our foreign trade was car- 
ried in American flag ships) up to the 
phenomenon of our present Victory 
Fleet. He tells of the men who sail 
these ships. Few of us at home are quite 
sufficiently aware of the heroic part they 
have played in this war. He tells of the 
government training schools supplying 
these men. But the exciting part of the 
account, the part that is most adapted 
to making the public appreciate what 
this country owes to our gallant mer- 
chant marine, is the section that deals 
with actual convoys in both the Pacific 
and the North Atlantic. Carse somehow 
makes you feel the danger and the 
courage and the desperate clinging to 
life when death threatens from the air 
and from under the sea and from the 
sea itself. It is another book that brings 
home the hell that is war. 

FRANK MITCHELL 


TARGET: GERMANY 

The Army Air Forces’ Official Story of 

the VIII Bomber Command’s First 

Year Over Europe. 121 pages. Simon & 

Schuster, in co-operation with Life 

Magazine. $2.00 
The story of how young Americans fight 
and die, the firsthand reports of their 
fear and their anger up there in the 
turbulent skies above Germany and 
France—this is what grips the reader. 

But it is the staggering, prosaic statis- 
tics of what it requires to carry on Amer- 
ican daylight precision bombing that are 
the most valuable details of this volume. 
It costs $5,000,000 to build an airfield 
for fifty bombers. It takes 1,500,000 man- 
hours of labor to construct it. To launch 
a thousand-plane raid, fifty such fields 
are needed. And it requires some 10,000 
men to fly the planes, some 60,000 
specialists to launch the attack, and some 
65,000 other men to keep these 70,000 
functioning. It is only by pondering the 
figures this official account reveals that 
we can get some idea of the tremendous 
cost in labor and material as well as in 
courage that must be expended in bomb- 
ing Western Europe. 

The book opens by conducting the 
reader on a bombing mission from its 
inception in the commanding officer's 
decision to make the attack, through the 
staff work, the briefing, the take-off, 
through the battle and the “bombs 
away” back to the base. The history 
and the theory of daylight bombing 
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2. approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medi- 
cal technology, teacher training, music. B. 
and B. S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


REGIS COLLEGE sessincsens 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 
ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 
Science, for Home Economics, for Social 

Service and Pre-medical are offered. 


For catalog, address the Registrar 























COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
For the higher education of women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. —-. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to confer cclle 


e 
land jation of Colleges and Lo Schoo 
Res ident ‘and non-residen tudents 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island 


Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal_and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink 
Address Directress 


LA SALLE 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped ee on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate —s 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE Kent" 


New York 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 





New York 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 














DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 

A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special - 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dirematice, intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal ents. 

Beautiful Buildings Extensive ang soe 

In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spo 

Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Ousdeor Life 











SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE {cu 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
retarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 


tional opportunities in Art. 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 


For further information address the Dean 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York F 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 

+ pp BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degre Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Campus One half hour fro 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 











Address Secretary 
GREENSBURG 


SETON HILL COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 











SAVE DEFENSE STAMPS FOR THE MISSIONS 


Here is a mission activity for the whole family—TODAY. AFTER VICTORY we will convert 
these stamps into funds to educate a native Chinese seminarian to the priesthood. 


SEND THIS | 
COUPON 
FOR YOUR 
SPECIAL 
HOLDER 
WITH 





ALBUM 
NATIVE SEMINARY FUND—The Sign—Union City, N. J. 

















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted the Beigiow of the Society of the 
Holy An esus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
pA ed with wer to confer Arts, 
Scie Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven. . from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P 

Address Registrar 














ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORTwee'icrsey 


} een wg in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Mother. An up-to-date institu- 


Devin Clare Residence 
7 with attractive grounds for convales- 


415 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For Business and Professional Women —_ ~ = — poh y pone Fim ma 


One block from Columbia University cases not admitted. 
Supervised by the Sisters of Mercy Address Sister Superior 
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Vocational Directory - 











They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


God. 

One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Wi. 





FRANCISCAN crinc'sct-ed'ticcrs 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 

and - Yo men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, o desire to consecrate 
their life to Goa service, are in- 
vited to connate with 


REV. wee SUPERIOR 


St. Joseph Monast Eureka, Missouri 
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YOUNG LADIES desiring to enter the Re. 
ligious Life and devote their time and energy 
to the care of the sick in hospitals may join 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. For 
particulars write to: Mother Provincial, Mount 
Alverno Convent, Warwick, N. Y., or to: 
Sister Superior, St. Francis Hospital, East 
142nd Street, New York City. 








The HOLY CROSS BROTHERS 
Offer complete high school and university 
training to young men interested in the re- 
ligious life. The Brothers are engaged in 
teaching, clerical work, and trades. 

Write for free booklet 
Brother Theophane, c.s.c. Brother Emil, ¢.s.c 


0x 0x 
Watertown, Wisconsin Valatie, New York 


Is our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinots 














Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 
Join our active and contemplative Society 4 
7 wish to consecrate yourself to God as 
y Brother, devoting your life to prayer and 
work in the peace and quiet of the monastery. 
f you know a trade, place it in the service 
of gost If you are not skilled in_a trade. we 
shall be glad to teach you one. Develop what 
good you for God’s Cause! Ask. for in- 
formation, tndieating your age. Addre: 
VERY REVEREND FATHER PROVINCIAL 
SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 





Salvatorian Seminary St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 














CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 


a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply ,to 

Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 

















GENEROUS SOULS, who wish to devote their 
lives to the conversion and education of the 
Natives of Oceania and to the care of Lepers 
in the South Sea Islands and in Jamaica, may 
address the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 

Missionary Sisters of the Society of Mary 
St. Theresa's Convent Bedford, Mass. 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 

women desiring to devote their lives to the 
service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














sick, an 
Mission Lands 





THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
THE SACRED HEART, 


the Order founded by BLESSED MOTHER CABRINI, 
s Souls who wish to devote their lives to 







f the poor by teaching, taking care of the 
ing social work in our Country and in 
to apply at the following address: 
REVEREND MOTHER DELEGATE, 
2548 Lake View Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; or 
SACRED HEART NOVITIATE, 
West Park, New York, New York 














VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit, 


























Restrain Not Grace From the Dead 


(Ecclus, 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Most Rev. gue J. Maiztegui, Rev. August E. Rhode, Rev. John T. Butler, Rev. Denis 


oe O.8.B. 


Francis eet (Enright), Sr. Mary Jude (McCall), Sr. Mary Augusta (Groak), Sr. M. 
elena (O'Reilly), Sr. M. Ro salind (Mahaffey), Sr. Miriam Blanche. 

. Immaculata, Sr. Mary Urban (Kavanaugh), Sr. Mary Christina (Riley), Sr. M. 
Angela (Haneklau), Sr. Mary Catherine (Murphy), Sr. Mary of St. Magdalen de Pazzi 


Irmine (Aur), Sr. Mar: 


(Mears). 


Catherine Langdon, Thomas H. Doherty, Mr. N. Noesges, John S. Todd, John Dorian, 
Mr. W. K. Schmidt, Frank L. Sisler, Sr. Louise U. Kane, Mary Gessing, Lewis Francis Moore, 
. Sharpe. 


H. B. Shar 


James F. McNamara, Mr. J. J. O'Loughlin, A 
en —— Hawkins, Regina Koelliker, 


o’D 


John Geary, Mary Murray, Esther McCarthy, Mary Hyland, Catherine McGinley, J. M. 
Leavers, Edward Gallagher, Charles N. Walsh, Katherine L. Pentoney, J. F. Dwyer, Julia A. 


Rose Zimmerman, Mrs. James P. Lordan, Elizabeth Wolfe, Mrs. Joseph Farrell, John R. 
Ahern, Mr. E. T. McDonald, Minnie Klumpp, Margaret Schneider, Elizabeth Moore, Arsenio 


Rivero. 


Mrs. mee Ss 
William Wallace, George Edward McNeil, 
McHugh, John M. O’Brien. 


Ellen O’Malley, Bridget Diskin, Mary Lynch, Mrs. McCormick, Edward 


Edward N. Close, 
Dangmann, Mary N. Beirne. 


Rita Foley Killeran, Thomas V. Straub, William fate Catherine King, Selma V. Carolan, 
Denis O’Connor, Michael F. Nugent, Jeremiah Walsh, Ca 


nae O’Callaghan, William J. Curtin, Elmer Adrian, Mrs. Van Gee, Josephine Wade, 
ussell Hayes, Margaret Herdlins, Nellie Cardiff, Herman Steinhart, Albert Zanfrini. 


ot imothy ‘F ‘wgremice Peters, Nellie Galvin, Margaret Jordan, Mrs. Reynar, Michael cag 04 
F. Tormey, William Trevorah, Mrs. John 8. Todd, John 8S. Todd, John C. 


bones, Margaret Driscoll. 


bd a. J. Devine, John Boehmer, Bernard D. Ward, Alice G. Tinley, Cadet John J. Burne, 
J. Ryan, Margaret Chiasson, Margaret Clark, Bridget Taylor, Mrs. Ralph F. 


A. C. Dennis, 
Krieger. 


Alice Sherry, Martin O’Toole, Thomas Waters, C. M. McDonald, ey R. Mannion, 
Adrienne Boudreau, Patrick Walsh, John J. Higgins, Mrs. V. Pilarski, Mrs, A 


Kirwan, Mrs. Wm. A. Albrecht. 


Elizabeth Burke, John Strossner, Melville Edelhock, Timothy Hardiman, Mary A. M 
Mrs. C. McCole, Nickolas F, Schaaf, Adrian J. Cahill, George 


Patrick J. Sheehan, Catherine Burke, ist Lieut. William N. Mulvey, Robert M. pieesia, J. JI. 
McEvoy, Mrs. Thomas Shevlin, Charlotte Corda, William J. Gaanen, Lawrence O’Dwyer. 


Wm. Botzet, Thomas ag ag Keough, John J. 
Leon Seignier, Mrs. 


. McTiernan, Peter Scully, George J. Goslin, Mrs. William Jones, Lieut. 


Edward Hommel, Margaret H. Frommer, Ann 


illiam McGavin, Capt. Johm W. O'Neill, Frances C. Schmitt, John 


Ryan, Catherine 


N. Close, Mrs. 


tharine Flynn, John C. Fitzgerald. 


. Gowin, James 


. Silvester, Mary Miller “Bhs. 





May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 


through the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—Amen. 
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through its first year is given up to the 
Schweinfurt and Regensburg attack of 
August 17, 1943. Well-illustrated, there 
is a paper edition that sells for $1.00. 
JOHN PIERCE 


THIS IS MY BROTHER 

By Louis Paul. 166 pages. Crown 

Publishers. $2.00 
This is My Brother is a brief, fictional 
diary relating in superbly beautiful lan- 
guage the melodramatic experiences of 
a group of American doughboys in a 
Japanese prison. Captured and accused 
of being spies, they undergo continuous 
tortures — subtle and otherwise — rather 
than furnish the enemy valuable infor- 
mation. One by one they are killed or 
else succumb to the barbarities of their 
Nipponese captors. The book ends when 
two only are left, and these are momen- 


. tarily expecting death. 


Of course, this is hate-mongering prop- 
aganda of very ancient vintage,—the sort 
of thing we must expect during a war, 
even despite official reports commend- 
ing Japanese treatment of prisoners. 

But powerful as it is as propaganda, 
this is ndét the real theme of the book. 
Rather it is the soul-struggle of one 
Corporal Hilton, the tossings and turn- 
ings of his mind, as desperately he seeks 
for noble motivation for his courage. A 
pall—cold, dark, pagan—oppresses his 
inquiring spirit. We are shocked and 
grieved to see him turn away with a 
blasphemy from the true Light of 
Christ and go on his groping way. The 
little patriotic flair with which he seeks 
to comfort himself at the end does not 
ring true. Previously he had seemed to 
want something more final and basic. 
Not exaltation, but spiritual depression 
is the effect of reading this book. 

IRA RICHARD STILL 


THE LEONARD FEENEY OMNIBUS 
A Collection of Prose and Verse Old 
and New. 399 pages. Sheed and Ward 
Company. : $3.00 

When it comes to Feeney, there’s the 

same old, final solution, I suppose,— 

de gustibus, no argument. But for per- 
sonal taste, you can give me Feeney 
anytime no matter what mood he’s in. 

And he is a fellow of many moods. He 

can be playful and write “The Milk- 

man.” He can be profound and explain 
the Blessed Trinity to Thomas Butler. 

He can tell a charming story—just read 

any one of the collection that comprises 

Fish on Friday. He can be delightful 

and produce two lines about “Snails” or 

tell you about “Mrs. Whittle.” He can 
play on emotions telling you “I Burned 

My Bridges,” or he can thrill you with 

his manipulation of words as in “Meta- 

physics In The Marketplace.” 
And he can be whimsical. I won't give 
examples from his verses, lest I be open 


to the rebuke he makes in Survival Till 
Seventeen: “I have suffered under the 
curse of being considered a whimsical 
poet, and have been laughed at when I 
thought to make others cry.” 

This “omnibus,” which Fr. Feeney 
warns us “is not to be taken as an ‘obit- 
uary’,” was compiled by the author him- 
self. In the preface he tells us, “This 
book contains the things I like best of 
all I have written up till 1943....A 
number of things have been omitted, 
over protest of my friends. But a poet 
—if such I be—must ultimately be’ his 
own critic, his own chooser. It is one of 
the few freedoms left a man in this 
merciless age.” Well, at the risk of trying 
to deprive a poet of another freedom, I 
can’t help protesting over the omission 
of “Angelicus,”’ and “The Welcome” 
and “Wealth” (remember “You can buy 
a rubber ball for a penny”?) and ever 
so many others, particularly when ‘the 
“In the little kingdom of thingdom” 
piece is included twice. 

I guess the only way to satisfy every- 
body would have been to include every- 
thing published. As it is, this collection 
is a grand book to have on hand—if you 
like Feeney. 

JANE CARROLL 


SUCH INTERESTING PEOPLE 

By Robert Casey. 347 pages. Bobbs- 

Merrill Company. $3.00 
In which the never-never land of The 
Front Page, Clear All Wires, and Five 
Star Final finally takes on plausible form 
in the reminiscent work of that tireless 
traveler and war correspondent, Robert 
J. Casey. Be it also added that Mr. 
Casey is one of the best raconteurs with- 
in or without the newspaper business. 

Essentially the bulk of the tales cen- 
ters in Chicago, where legendary jour- 
nalism actually did exist before the last 
war. Floyd Gibbons, Eddie Doherty, 
Arthur Pegler (father of the present 
columnist and universally acclaimed as 
one of America’s greatest newsmen), 
Walter Howey (‘the one-eyed genius of 
American journalism”), all these and 
many more make up the cavalcade of 
humor and adventure. 

Mr. Casey has turned in some top 
copy in his day—and his day is not yet 
over. Seven Faces of Siva, Easter Island, 
and his latest Torpedo Junction: the 
Battle of Midway will be recalled by 
most readers. In this work, except for 
a few appreciations, there is little at- 
tempt to remain pontifical. They are 
merely the tales noted through the years 
by an amiable veteran who, were it not 
a book, might be spinning these tales 
across a table in Bleeck’s in New York 
or the Chicago equivalent thereof. 

Uproarious but never irreverent, Mr. 
Casey has captured the air of a city 
room, the problems of the “scoop,” the 
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trials of foreign correspondents in as 
amusing and warming a book as you 
will read for some time. 

Such Interesting People is an explana- 
tion of the answer given by Stanley 
Walker, author of City Editor. When 
someone said to him that the news game 
must be great “because you meet such 
interesting people,” Walker looked over 
the end of his inevitable pipe and said: 
“Yes—and they're all in the newspaper 
business!” : 

JOHN O'CONNOR 


GEORGE M. COHAN 

By Ward Morehouse. 240 pages. J. B. 

Lippincott Company $3.00 
America’s song-and-dance man, George 
M. Cohan, exerted a greater influence 
on the nation’s entertainment than any 
other performer, playwright, or produc- 
er. That he was so fabulously successful 
in all three capacities was due to an un- 
usual combination of talents and a 
strong determination to succeed; that he 
never degraded those abilities by spon- 
soring a smutty play is a tribute to the 
innate decency and character of Cohan 
the man. 

Ward Morehouse, the newspaper col- 
umnist and dramatic critic, was for 
twenty years a close friend of the Yan- 
kee Prince. He knew Cohan during the 
period of his greatest success and later, 
when the parade seemed to have passed 
him by. Morehouse has compiled a most 
interesting collection of Cohan anec- 
dotes, career data, and family history 
spanning the years from the early strug- 
gles of the Four Cohans to the final 
curtain call. The volume is in many 
respects a record book of the American 
theater in the period when it was dom- 
inated by the cocky young man who 
wrote and sang with a lilt and danced 
with a strut. 

Cohan could neither understand nor 
condone the production of plays based 
on perverted moral standards and reek- 
ing with vulgarity and pseudo-sophisti- 
cation. More than any other figure in 
the field, he had built up a tremendous 
audience for wholesome plays and clean 
comedy. As the peer of playwrights and 
sovereign of songsmiths, he maintained 
a high level of morality in all his efforts. 
In later years, after his influence had 
waned, he sat back and winced at the 
spectacle of the theater he loved sink- 
ing lower and lower into the gully of 
depravity. 

The author has drawn a simple pic- 
ture, without frills or furbelows, of the 
man who is rapidly becoming an Amer- 
ican legend. It will be an excellent 
reference book for any library and a 
readable biography for those interested 
in the varied and colorful career of 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

JERRY COTTER 








NEW PAMPHLET 


A saint’s life that is new 
and unusual 


ST. GABRIEL 


by Rev. Aloysius McDonough, C. P. 


The life of this modern saint is 
particularly appealing to young 
people of our own generation. 
Beset by the dangers and temp- 
tations that youth of today 
knows only too well, he won 
the greatest of all victories— 
sainthood, And he won that vie- 


tory in a few short years. 
This short life of St. Gabriel is 


interesting, lively, inspiring. 


10¢ postpaid 


THE SIGN 


Union City 
New Jersey 














Saint Gemma’s 
League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


Months of Dec. 1943 and Jan. 1944 


PRMNNER WOME «5.0 504-0504 co0 casei 10 
Masses Heatd is... cet sie e' 15,837 
Holy Communions ......... * 13,935 
Visits to B. Sacrament ...... 71,583 
PGs HOOP: 6c sercescitucgeki4 3,681 
Spiritual Communions ...... 54,204 
Benediction Services ........ 8,049 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ......... 41,114 
Stations of the Cross ........ 6,322 
Visits to the Crucifix ........ "745343 
Beads of the Five Wounds ... 2,206 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 375745 
Visits to Our Lady .......... 34,028 
Cc eee ey eer eee S 21,945 
Beads of the Seven Dolors ... 2,575 
Ejaculatory Prayers ......... 2,025,790 
Hours of Study, Reading .... 38,671 
Hours of Labor .......... eo ©23,5977 
Acts of Charity and Zeal .... 80,555 
Prayers, Devotions .......... 346,165 
Hours of Silence .......:.6- 84,251 
VAariCtes WORKS. :0.0.05.0:0-0-0 ease 72,352 














THE APOSTLE OF ALASKA 

By Sister Mary Mildred, S.S.A. 304 

pages. St. Anthony Guild Press. $2.50 
The Apostle of Alaska is the story of 
the life of the Most Rev. Charles John 
Seghers, Archbishop of Vancouver, who 
was killed by an assassin’s bullet on the 
banks of the Yukon in 1886. The pres- 
ent edition in English by Sister Mary 
Mildred, S.S.A., is the translation of the 
French work, Vie de Monseigneur 
Seghers, by Maurice de Baets, kinsman 
of the Archbishop. 

The translator was under the influ- 
ence of the subject of her work for a 
brief period in her childhood. But it 
was at the request of an aged Sister in 
Religion who. knew the Archbishop 
long and intimately in Victoria that 
Sister Mary Mildred undertook the work 
of translation. For she believed that “it 
would be a definite contribution to the 
religious and historical literature of the 
West to make available the life history 
of one who did so much to lay the 


- foundations of Catholicism in Alaska 


and of Catholic education on Vancouver 
Island and in Oregon.” 

That the Holy See recognized the 
high caliber of Archbishop Seghers is 
evident from the fact that at the age of 
thirty-five when he was only ten years 
in the Priesthood, he was made Bishop 
of Vancouver Island. Five years later he 
was elevated to the Archbishopric of 
Emesa and made Co-adjutor of Oregon, 
becoming its Archbishop in 1880. In 
1884 he was returned to Vancouver 
Island as its Archbishop. 

In recounting the life of Charles John 
Seghers, much of the history of the 
Church in the Northwest is included— 
a fact that gives added value to this 
interesting work. 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


LIFE WITH THE HOLY GHOST 
By Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt. 130 
pages. The Bruce Company. $1.75 

“I wrote this book for myself. I wanted 
to clarify for myself, as much as possible, 
what the Holy Ghost means to me.” 
Thus does this well-known author sum- 
marize the motive that led him to write 
his latest work, stating further that 
the thoughts outlined by him are taken 
from those who have written great books 
on this subject. This excellent motive 
and method, supported by the author’s 
customary attractiveness of style, have 
resulted in an unusually interesting 
study. 

Briefly and clearly, the nature of grace 
is discussed, followed by a similar treat- 
ment of the theological virtues, the bulk 
of the book being concerned with the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost. The Gifts are 
convincingly shown to be far more than 
spiritual embellishments of the soul or 
benefits limited to those living in high 
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mystical states. They are demonstrated 
to be as practical and useful as our 
own limbs, as widely distributed as there 
are souls struggling on toward salvation, 
Coming at the present moment, this 
book provides refreshing reading. It re. 
assures one of the still, relentless, and 
indomitable power of the Holy Spirit 
working in souls, strengthening and 
sanctifying, indifferent to conditions of 
time and place. 
CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, CP, 








THE SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES 
By St. Francis de Sales. 406 pages, 
The Newman Bookshop. $2.75 

St. Francis de Sales, the patron of jour 
nalists, onetime Bishop of Geneva, co. 
founder of the Visitation Nuns, was one 
of the most amiable and commonsensi- 
cal Saints that ever lived. Mild of tem. 
per and sage of mind, he left for his 
spiritual daughters these most valuable 
conferences. 

Long out of print, the Newman Book. 
shop has reprinted the English transla- 
tion of the Annecy Text of 1895 that 
was undertaken under the late Abbot 
Gasquet and Canon Mackey. The pres 
ent publisher is doing a work of value 
in bringing back into print such titles 
as The Dialogue of St. Catherine of 
Siena, St. Francis de Sales on The Love 
of God, the Autobiography of St. Teresa 
of Jesus—all predecessors of this latest 
spiritual classic to be reprinted. 

LOUISE SULLIVAN 


LIFE TOGETHER 
By Wingfield Hope. 199 pages. Sheed 
and Ward. $2.50 
It is difficult to write anything new about 
marriage. No new facts are revealed in 
Life Together, but Wingfield Hope has 
succeeded in presenting a lively and in- 
teresting discussion of an old and fa- 
miliar subject. Of course, for each indi- 
vidual entering marriage it is a new 
adventure, and ignorance of its physical 
and spiritual significance can make it a 
sad adventure. The reading and study of 
Life Together will help Catholics and 
non-Catholics to avoid the distortions of 
modern ideas of love and marriage, 
which by the way are not modern at all. 
GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


THE SACRAMENTS OF DAILY LIFE 
By Bernard J. Kelly, C.SSp. 291 
pages. Sheed & Ward. $3.75 

At the very core of Christian life is that 

sharing in the life of Christ that we call 

grace. He who would have grace in his 
soul normally must receive it through 
the seven means Christ instituted as 
channels for grace. This treatise should 
serve to make the average Catholic 
aware of the tremendous power houses 
of good called the sacraments. 
CHARLES F. LANDRY 
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GOD’S GUESTS OF TOMORROW 
By Rev. L. M. Dooley, $.V.D. 111 
pages. Scapular Press. $1.75 

There comes a time in everyone’s life 

when he thinks of what lies before him 

after death. He hopes he may reach 

Purgatory—that place of mingled joy 

and suffering that is the anteroom to 

Heaven. This book with the charming 

title, God’s Guests of Tomorrow, treats 

entirely of Purgatory—why there is suf- 
fering there, why there is joy there, how 
we on earth can relieve those sufferings 
and increase the joy. It treats of the 

Sabbatine Privilege and how the souls 

in Purgatory are friends to us on earth. 
A clearly written little book, it is 

devotional, though at times rhetorical. 
VIRGINIA BACH 


ROAD’S END 

By Mary Douglas. 150 pages. Bruce 

Humphries Inc. $2.50 
Monsignor Michael Carling lies await- 
ing Holy Viaticum to strengthen him 
on the last lap of his life journey. And 
as he waits he looks back—back over the 
long vista of the years, past the time of 
his priesthood, his seminary days, back 
to his childhood. Like the well-thumbed 
leaves of a beloved book, his memories 
bring him solace and company. Tender, 
poignant memories, long cherished and 
often recalled, now present themselves 
for the last time. 

His earliest memories of life on an 
Ontario farm return. The reader can 
almost catch the fragrance of meadow 
flowers, the aroma of freshly baked 
bread. Delightful scenes delightfully 
told are re-enacted. Beloved persons 
long deceased return —eccentric old 
Grandmother, his good parents, big sis- 
ter M’r’ Jane, schoolmates and playfel- 
lows, and above all—Norrie. Norrie, his 
twin sister, companion and playmate, is 
a beautiful and other-world type of 
character. No wonder the Monsignor 
keeps her memory fresh. Readers of 
Road’s End will also long remember her. 

IRA RICHARD STILL 


REVIEWERS 


Orro Biro, Px.D., staff writer for the 
Center of Information Pro Deo, is Professor 
of History at St. John’s University, Brooklyn. 

Jerry Correr, author of our column 
“Stage and Screen,” has written, produced, 
and appeared in more than three hundred 
radio programs. 

Joun O'Connor, writer of the syndicated 
“Literary Cavalcade,” teaches government 
and economics at Brooklyn Preparatory in 
Brooklyn. 

Rev. IGNATIUS RYAN, C.P., for many years 
a professor of history, is a member of the 
Passionist Missionary Band. 

Rev. JosepH F. THoRNING, PH.D., S.T.D., 
is Professor of Sociology at Mount St. Mary's 
College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 





in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Winter Wheat by Mildred Walker 


> Ellen Webb’s parents were a Ver- 
monter farming in the West and his 
Russian wife. Ellen felt that they hated 
each other. A good crop made it possible 
for her to get away from home, go to 
town, and attend the university. There 
she met handsome Gil Borden. They fell 
in love at once. But their antecedents 
were entirely different. Gil’s people were 
wealthy, leisured, aristocratic. Ellen’s 
were rustic and plain. She fitted easily 
into his world, but, on a visit to the 
farm, Gil could not conceal his dismay 
and left hastily. Ellen was miserable over 
this development. A poor season kept 
her from returning to the university, so 
she got a job as a country school teacher. 

In separation from Gil and under the 
demands of her new life in quasi exile, 
she came of age emotionally. A widower, 
whose pathetic little son she pitied and 
helped, began to pay her court before 
she realized what was happening. How 
the door was finally closed on her first 
love, how she came to understand the 
truth about her apparently ill-mated 
parents, how a second, and more dura- 
ble, chance at happiness was afforded 
her, the remainder of the novel discloses. 

Competently written, this fairly skill- 
ful reworking of unoriginal materials 
has a genuine poignancy and a smatter- 
ing of wisdom. The relationship be- 
tween Ellen’s father and mother, wrong- 
ly begun .but working out aright over 
the years, is the most discerning feature 
of a slightly above average novel. 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) 


Victoria Grandolet by Henry Bellamann 


> Here is an elaborately devised and 
painstakingly manipulated device for 
getting nowhere at all. As a so-called psy- 
chological novel, Victoria Grandolet is 
dizzily complicated and so elusive that 
the reader becomes bewildered reaching 
at straws. Far from concluding, as is in- 
tended, that there is more here than 
meets the eye, one soon decides that 
there is less. A brooding, tantalizing 
narrative must come to a climax that is 
as shocking and as stabbingly clear as a 


blaze of lightning. But this one does not. 
It peters out in a. mutter of distant 
thunder, leaving the scene dark and 
humid. 

Victoria is the adopted child of a poor 
New England parson. In 1900 she mar- 
ries Niles Grandolet and comes to his 
seventy-room Louisiana mansion, White 
Cloud. The tortuous, shadowed family 
history of the Grandolets absorbs her. 
She begins to act a theatrical role as 
mistress of this ghost-thronged place and 
a member of this proud, violent family. 
The fragmentary legends of their past 
fascinate her, but she cannot fully piece 
them out. Her marriage fails, through 
her own fault. She wrecks the marriage 
of her schoolmate, Flora. Niles takes up 
with Flora, and Victoria has an abortive 
affair with a doctor. Rejected by the 
place and the family she has sought to 
dominate and reduce to a setting for 
herself, she crashes to her doom. This is 
as unconvincing as the rest of her story 
and constitutes a drastic letdown after 
an ominous build-up. The only satisfac- 
tory aspect of the book is the successful 
projection of what can only be called 
the personality of the great house. 
(Simon and Schuster, $2.50) 


Avalanche by Kay Boyle 


> This is the most conventional of all 
Kay Boyle’s books. It is superlatively 
written, without so much as a single 
unconsidered word. As a highly romantic 
novel of the thriller «ype, it is eminently 
enjoyable. The contrivance of suspense 
is masterly. As an example of clean, 
smoothly articulated prose, it is equally 
admirable. 

Fenton Ravel is a young American 
girl, reared in France, who returns there 
with a relief mission some time after the 
United States has entered the war. The 
neatly constructed opening action shows 
her in a compartment of a train headed 
for the mountainous country near the 
Swiss border where she hopes to get word 
of a missing Frenchman whom she loves. 
In the dark compartment with her are a 
prosperous Swiss and a patriotic moun- 
taineer. Here, at the very start, the ele- 
ments of the story are adroitly intro- 





Dear Members 


Mail from China these days 
is rare, and precious as jade. 
A letter has just arrived 
here, after three months of 
globe-trotting. Fr. Raphael 
Vance, C. P., the Religious 
Superior of our priests in 
China, sends a message which 
will be welcomed by every 
friend of our missionaries. 


"It was most encouraging 
news to hear that the Bishop 
O'Gara Emergency Drive was 
going over so well. God 
knows we need this extra 
lift very badly. Without it 
we might have had to get all 
the missionaries together in 
one Mission, so that we could 
at lea_t eat — although food 
is one of our biggest items 
of expense $3 and that without 
milk, butter, etc., the 
thing most people regard as 
ordinary. I am most proud of 
our missionaries — more 
zealous and self-sacrificing 
men and women you will not 
find anywhere. In spite of 
the many trials and diffi- 
culties of these times, 
there are no complaints, but 
all carry on ina generous 
and joyful spirit. God bless 
them !" 


I'm sure you are just as 
proud of these missionaries 
as Fr. Raphael is. Let's 
work harder for them. 


Sincerely, 


Gi Co ncinial EM 


1 
Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 4 
mas bank and enroll me i 
Christmas Club for Christ. 


Name 
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duced. For it is obvious that the Swiss is 


by no means what he says he is, and that 
the Frenchman is more than what he 
appears to be. The atmosphere of mys- 
tery and danger is electric, and there is 
no easing of the tension until the de- 
nouement. Fenton is perhaps not a little 
stupid and certainly marvelously lucky. 
But one is willing to make credulous 
concessions when a story of this type is 
so adultly and fluently handled. The 
minor characters are excellent, and the 
feel of life under the Nazi heel is 
devastatingly, if coolly, conveyed. 
(Simon and Schuster, $2.50) 


Tales of the Tatras by Kazimierz 
Przerwa-Tetmajer 


> The author of these hearty folk 
stories had reached the age of seventy- 
five when, in December 1940, he was 
found dead of hunger and cold on a 
street in ruined Warsaw. He was one of 
Poland’s outstanding artists in our day. 

The scene of his stories is the lofty and 
wild Carpathians, and it is the spirit of 
the place, untamed and zestful, that 
overlies the drama and comedy of these 
pieces and their very human characters. 
The descriptions of nature are fresh and 
vivid, none more so than those of the 
fierce mountains and the lovely moun- 
tain meadows. In these settings are 
played out significant, though brief, epi- 
sodes in the lives of people who are 
deeply Christian but simple and not 
untouched by superstition. Death fig- 
ures largely in their thoughts, yet they 
are by no means morbid. Weather plays 
its part, as do beasts and birds of prey, 
robber bands, legends always present to 
the imagination, love, dancing, and 
poetry. They are people of strong feel- 
ing, robust humor, sturdy independence. 

The tales are unpretentiously set 
down, but there is in them a unique na- 
tive flavor which comes unimpaired 
through a translation of merit. The il- 
lustrations heighten the charm and 
power of the text. This altogether un- 
usual book will not be soon forgotten 
by anyone who comes under its spell. 
(Roy. $2.50) 


Sunburst by Maurielo Magdaleno 


> The misery of the destitute and ig- 
norant Indians of rural Mexico is the 
theme of this angry and even savage 
novel. The author, a Mexican, is in- 
dignant at the lot of these good but 
helpless people, and his story is really a 
tract in fictional dress. 

As we are introduced to the stagnant 
Indian village, the resident priest is 
abandoning it in bitter discouragement. 
For some years he has tried to do his 
work, but the people’s economic state is 
bleak and getting worse, and their ob- 
session with a bloody feud is seemingly 
Please order your books through Tug Sicn 





THE *f SIGN 
incurable. He is not a bad man, but not — 
a hero either. It should be pointed out © 
that in deserting his post he is wholly 
unlike many real-life Mexican priests in 
similar circumstances. The people are ~ 
despondent. But hope flickers feebly, 
then leaps to flame, when it is an- 
nounced that a man helped by the vil- 
lagers in his youth is running for gov- 
ernor and means to save them. 

What he really means to do is to en- 
slave them. He is an avaricious, lustful 
adventurer who lines his purse, while his 
henchmen prate of Lenin and the peo- 
ple’s revolution. The misled Indians 
flock delightedly to his support, only to 
find themselves mistreated and ex- | 
ploited as never before. Their revolt is 7 
met with brutal repression. In the end, a 
school teacher whom they mistrust, is 
laboriously working to show them how 
to better themselves. 

Somewhat hostile to the Church, 
marked by a few ugly scenes of berserk 
passion, Sunburst is clumsy, but not 
without truth and power. 

(Viking. $2.50) 


Flint by Charles G. Norris 


> Some credit is due Mr. Norris for the 
staggering task he has undertaken in the 
preparation of his latest work. He has 
sought to pack San Francisco’s tumultu- 
ous labor troubles of the last ten years, 
as well as California’s agricultural labor 
problems, into a volume of 354 pages, 
and to present these in the many-skeined 
story of the wealthy Rutherfords, their 
friends, business associates, and em- 
ployees. 

The Rutherford clan is headed by a 
masterful, bewigged matriarch, and em- 
braces her children and grandchildren. 
One of the old horror’s sons is a ship- 
owner who is involved in disputes with 
maritime workers, longshoremen, and 
others. Her daughter is married to a 
farmer who is embroiled with migratory 
workers. Conflict is the chief note of the 
story, and this is domestic as well as 
economic. 

Mr. Norris has searched newspaper 
files diligently. He has transferred to his 
pages not only their contents but also 
their quality. Thesé overwhelm his 
story; but this is no considerable feat, 
for the story is stiff with rigor mortis 
from the first word on the first page. 
The situations are stale, and there is no 
quickening touch in their presentation. 
The scenes of illicit passion are the more 
offensive because of their deliberately 
manufactured character. The bombshell 
reserved for the last few pages comes as 
no surprise to anyone who has not dozed 
through this preposterous book. The 
discussion of social problems is murky, 
and the author’s prejudices are not via 
ways kept in leash. - 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 
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oo are they who have not 
seen and yet believe.” —_tuehn 20. 29) 


@ bu! how are they to believe him 
whom they have not heard? 


G Ard how are they to hear if no 
one preaches? 


G'Ard how are men to preach 
unless they be sent?” (om. 10: 14-15) 


“Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations.” (Matt. 28: 19) 
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